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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 


Epitep sy Jas. H. FRISwELt. 
—> - 
INTRODUCTION. 


WHICH CONCERNS THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL AND THE READER IN PARTICULAR, 


I am about to write a sham book, or a book upon sham. An historian 
was wanted, and I come boldly forward as the Macaulay of the sub- 
ject—the Historian (with a big H) of the Age (with a large A). Of 
the importance of the matter in hand I shall say nothing, for there is 
not anything which can add to it. It concerns all about us. It con- 
cerns you, my pretty young lady, just fresh from the drawing-room-— 
from the very sole of your kid shoe, to the tip of your marabout fea- 
thers. Madam Devy, who made that robe, and the famous Isidore 
who dressed your golden hair, they know all about it; they and your 
ladies’-maid could tell how much of you was sham—plain unmitigated 
sham ! 

Your papa, too, as you say mincingly, your dear papa, who disguised 
himself in a big scarlet coat from Buckmaster’s, huge silver epaulettes, 
and the absurdly worked collar of a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform—he 
was sham, and he suffered for it. His useless sword felt awkward, his 
padded breast tight and puffy, his collar horridly stiff. Ha! ha! and 
then to sit opposite your mother and yourself with his back to the 
horses, which he cannot stand, for three mortal hours in that carriage, 
you, his two ladies, up to your very eyes in the skirts of your dresses, 
packed carefully on your knees not to get crumpled. Precious shams, 
all of you—victims and martyrs to the Juggernaut of sham as well. 

It is this kind of sham—court sham, shop sham, military sham, 
civil, aye, and uncivil sham, law sham, counter and bank sham, pulpit 
and religious sham, that I intend to treat of and attack. I believe it 
to be at the bottom of every evil, of every national disgrace, of all 
social anomalies. I believe that, after all, it is but a bastard pleasure 
to indulge in it; it may have honey in its mouth, but it has gall in its 
heart, and a sting in its tail. We are better without it. Let us sit 
down, then, and have a good grumble, more anglicanorum. Ventilate 
the subject and admit fresh air, the sickness may then decrease. 
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Domestic sham I especially hate. Weare all such precious hatchet- 
throwers at home. We deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
Why not try and think honestly and truly at least ? 

As the Reverend Ephraim Growl says in his heavily infantine maga- 
zine (Fortnightly Grumble: Squall, Amen Corner: One Halfpenny),— 
These papers are especially intended for the young. Itis at the outset 
of life that we make the mistake. Like Julius Cesar—please to mark 
the classic allusion—we stumble on the sands as we alight from the 
ship, and we are beaten back from the vast region of life we ought 
to conquer and subdue. If we could begin softly and at the beginning— 
oh, ifwecould! Instead of doing so, we are all so fond of rushing into 
the middle of all things—so fond, indeed, that we rush into misery. 
We try to run before we can well walk, we draw post obits upon 
futurity, become men before we have well done being boys, and take 
to all kinds of sham and deceit to cover our weakness. In middle life, 
if we are at all ingenuous, we look backwards, and a dreary look it is. 

Thus, Tom Jones, who has been plodding along the Essex Flats, at 
last reaches an elevation sufficient to afford him a view of his past 
journey. He wipes his brow, and as he turns round, being sufficiently 
covered with mud, and very wet, desperately tired and bruised, besides 
being thoroughly disgusted, confesses to himself that he is tired of the 
way. Glancing over his path, he finds out that he might have escaped half 
the bruises, and pretty nearly all the dirt. There was a little quiet 
footway, rather narrow, and melancholy enough perhaps, quiet and 
simple, which would have avoided all the pitfalls poor Tom plunged 
into. Tom did not choose that way of life. “Ah!” thinks he, “if I 
had not determined upon following that stupid profession, but having 
taken to a quiet trade, how much better should I have been? And 
even then, when I was succeeding pretty well, a bachelor, lonely 
enough, but not unhappy, why needed I to rush headlong into love 
with Sophia—I loved her, and do now,” cries honest ‘Tom, looking rue- 
fully at his boots, “but by jingo, what trouble have I got her into, 
poor girl; and look at our family, what can become of them ?” 

Tom heaves a sigh at this period, shoulders his pack, and his eyes 
dimmed a little with accustomed tears—for the selfish beggar is always 
pitying himself—jogs on, plunging into the mud as much as ever, and 
putting down to little Sophia—whom, to say the truth, he loves ten- 
derly, and who is his guardian angel—half the misfortunes which he 
alone incurs. Why need Tom give this party? Why interfere with 
that friend? What necessity is there for him to belong to that club? 
Could he not have saved, for instance, half the amount he has spent 
in clothes? Does he ask himself those questions? Does he try to 
pick his steps at thirty much more than he did at twenty ? 

As for Mrs. Jones, she occasionally gives her husband a sly push. 
She has, poor soul, encouraged him in this little extravagance and that 
little pride, and has more than once stepped into the mud herself. 
Why should Mrs. Thumb’s husband (insignificant little wretch he is) 
be better dressed than her Tom, who is a pretty fellow and five feet 
ten? No! she wishes him to look like a gentleman ; and thus Tom 
and his wife play into each other’s hands pretty closely. There is only 
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this difference: Mrs. Jones’s foibles are half virtues, and Mr. Jones’s 
virtues are half vices. Heaven help him! so he goes on meeting debt 
after debt bravely, never beforehand, straining muscle and sinew, till 
at last, spent and exhausted, the Great Bill becomes due, the bill 
which can not be renewed, and he meets it like a man. 

Sophia, when she wipes poor Tom’s lips and her own eyes, going 
down into her parlour, and sitting in her husband’s chair—she is yet 
too wonderstruck at the strange visitor Death to weep—begins, too, to 
think that life is not quite a jest, nor a pleasant party, nor a play, but 
a very serious business, with which it would have been as well if they 
had been more thoroughly in earnest and humble-minded. What 
were station, place, and talent to her husband now? What was that 
great bugbear RespectapiLiry—that English Boguey—now? Who 
cared for Mrs. Thumb’s opinions? What, finally, was the world? 
Perhaps poor Tom could tell ! 

Mrs. Jones begins then to find—as we all do when we meet with a 
great grief—that very much of it was sham; call it vanity, emptiness, 
anything you like—to realise it to English ears, accustomed as they 
are to slang, let us call it sham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who represent the common-place English 
couple, would not have run into half their difficulties had it not been 
for sham. It pervades middle-class life; it is a desire, as I take it, to 
appear something better than you are yourself, and to give everything 
about you a different aspect from reality. It ruins, and is ruining, 
hundreds of thousands, and will do so still. It is unsocial, unchristian, 
bestial, and, heaven knows, stupid, ignorant, and foolish. It is emi- 
nently snobbish—so much so, that in writing these papers I have to 
guard myself against going over ground lately trodden by a master 
spirit, who chronicled the doings of the Snobs. If we only dared to 
be true, to be thoroughly barefaced and honest, and were not so careful 
to provide all our friends with Claude Lorraine glasses, oh! ye econo- 
mists, what a deal of money—taking things at their lowest value— 
should we save. Instead of which we try to do just the reverse, and 
pretty fools we make of ourselves. 

I am a victim to ‘‘sham ”—so are you, and you, and you. Did not 
a sham pedagogue educate you? Did not a sham doctor nearly ruin 
your health ? Has not a sham clergyman given you the most illegiti- 
mate ideas of religion? Is not a sham Government pretending to do 
great things, and positively doing nothing for you? Have you not 
had sham politicians affect to be your friends, and yet make the most 
exasperating, foolish laws for you—laws which set about as easily upon 
you as Tom Thumb’s boot upon the foot of a giant? Have you not 
had sham admirals to your fleets, and perfectly stuffed, wind-bag, sham 
field marshals to command your armies ? 

Yes—yes; oh, you can assent quickly enough! But who begins 
the sham? Yourself, 1 say, at home. When Mr. Samuel Gulliver 
goes quietly to sleep upon the sea shore, you cannot blame the Lillipu- 
tians, astute mannikins, for tying him down. Not a bit of it. He 
should have slept with one eye open I trow. As it is, he is bound by 
his hair, his eyes, his nostrils, his coat collar. They have diminutive 
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cables, with little hooks, in his nostrils; they weigh his eyelids down ; 
they bind his fingers, his arms, his legs, his coat tails, and his inverted 
pockets. They have tied him down by his shoe latchets, and pegged 
down the bottoms of his sea-going trowsers. Singly, he could snap 
each thread—he knows what perfectly sham ropes they are; but the 
multiplicity of them holds him down tight, as tightly as the grasp of a 
giant Brobdignagian. 

These little ropes, these customary threads, we want to cut, one by 
one if we can, just to see if we can only manage to free one of Mr. 
Gulliver's legs, or let him wag a little finger, a hand, or an arm. We 
had better be up and doing. Society is still busy weaving the web to 
make more thread ropes; sham, pretence, and humbug, in church, 
state, law, literature, art, science, and trade, is on the increase, and, 
unless we awaken, we shall be tied down tighter than ever, till, to 
quote Wordsworth,— 


“Custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as Frost, and deep, almost, as Life!” 


and as a straw may awaken Lemuel, or a mouse gnaw at the net of a 
lion, so these sham papers may serve their turn. 


THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHEREIN MY FATHER TIES UP THE KNOCKER. 


Ir is customary when a man writes his adventures to begin—very 
unnecessarily—by telling you when he was born, or he may simply 
deliver the announcement by telling you he was born. Why, ot 
course he was, or he would not be writing. Child of fiction or of 
flesh, imagination of man, the thing 7s born, either for good or evil— 
and here am I, the chronicler of sham, doing the same thing. I 
presume it is necessary though. The only thing which Jack Falstaff 
tells us—as related by my excellent friend in his admirable biography 
—(I hate sham, and may as well say that this is an indirect puff—the 
life is published in shilling numbers, and, if you are rich enough, go 
and buy one): I say the only thing which Jack tells us is, that he was 
born, about three o’clock of the afternoon, with a white head, I think 
he says. I wonder why ? 

I was born about the same time in the day, in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, just eleven years after my father obtained 
his commission. My father was an officer and a gentleman. He 
served the king, and was very much admired by his Majesty, although, 
with the usual ingratitude of the Guelphs, he did nothing for him. I 
was born in Brewer-street, Golden-square, in a third floor, and in a 
house with small rooms but a good entrance. It was near a square, 
too—a great thing, do you know, for your friends in the country. 
There were not so many cheap squares about the town then, or my 
father, an officer and a gentleman, would have lived in one. 
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As I am about to make a clean breast of it, I may as well say who 
my father was. He was then Lieutenant Smooth, of the 46th, and 
lieutenant he remained till the end of his life. He had originally been 
a hairdresser, and was very clever, and was engaged in one of the first 
houses in Bond-street, at a time when they always charged half-a-crown 
to cut a gentleman’s hair, and often got seven-and-sixpence, according 
to style. It’s all on the cheap now. I don’t know why I sympathise 
with the poor wretches who carry on the trade, but I do, and it 
makes me sick to see placards “Hair cut for 6d.,” or even lower, “ Cut 
and curled for 6d., Shaving 1d.” My father never laid his fingers on 
a gentleman’s nose for less than one shilling; he has shaved Beau 
Brummel in his time, and I have heard him say that that real gentle- 
man did not know what a penny was, and when some rude fellow 
offered him change for a shilling, told him to take that “damned 
brown money away in a fire-shovel.” Ah! he was a real gentleman, 
he was!” 

My father, Lieutenant Smooth, of the 46th, an elegant, honest, and 
crack regiment, although a marching regiment, was, as I say, one of 
the gentlemen who officiated at Bond-street ; he was very handsome, 
and made a good appearance at the cock-pit, the theatre, or the rooms 
of the Fancy. He met some of his own customers there, or rather his 
employer’s customers, and won money of them, too. As he always 
had large moustachios—which were not so common then as now—and 
a large bushy beard when acting the gentleman, and a face as smooth 
as a lady’s when not on that agreeable mission, it is possible that they 
did not know him. His betting and gambling propensities, which 
were only a fashionable weakness, made him what he was, and yet I 
have often heard him curse the day he sported a guinea. 

‘My dear Plantagenet,” he would say, “Iam the creature of cir- 
cumstances; man is, always is.” 

“It’s a lie, Lieutenant,” said my uncle Benjamin, “you need not 
have done it, you know; it’s the creed of a rogue, you know it is, 
Jerry.” 

“T wish you would give me the brevet rank my friends allow me, and 
drop my Christian name.” 

‘As you have your Christianity,” retorted my uncle, rising and walk- 
ing down stairs to his shop (he was a saddler by profession: he called it 
trade; said he never “ professed ””—he did what he said he did). You 
will at once see that he was a vulgar man, very inferior to my father. 
The latter went on with his admonition. 

‘‘You must know, Plantagenet, that gambling was the thing when I 
was born, and I always indulged in the fashion. Had Exeter Hall been 
the fashion I should have been a pious, good man now, with my hair 
parted down the middle, and a white cravat.” 

My parent took off his military stock as he said this, and dropped 
something like a tear into his gin and water, which he finished. 
I cannot bear to give my respected parent’s own words at this portion 
of my story; I will terminate the narrative, therefore, in my uncle’s 
words. 

“Your father, Jerry Smooth, might have done well at the hair cut- 
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ting line, for he was clever—he is clever now,” said my uncle—the ad- 
miration he always professed for my father’s undoubted talents break- 
ing out, “ but for his infernal—I say infernal—pride. That made him 
disguise himself and consort with those ruffians of the upper classes 
who wear good clothes, and carry money in their pockets. Jerry must 
needs shove himself among ’em.” 

Horrid man! how he pronounced his words and spoilt his grammar. 

“ Well, so he does do so; he bets on this dog, he bets on that, he’s 
a clever feller enuff, and he wins—well and good; but at last Captain 
Tolloll and my Lord Sparrergrass, two of his swellish customers, took 
it into their heds to bet on the werry doghe bets on. Jerry, proud o’ 
betting wi’ ‘em, bets agin his own judgment and agin the sellybrated 
dog Billy, and on one fatal night loses sixty guineas, as ded sertin 
as Billy kills the varmint. His heart was a breakin’ as he paid the 
money, part of which was oker in trust for his master, given him to buy 
hair with and to pay bills with, and Jerry Smooth never goes back to 
the shop. He made up the money betwigdsts us,” said the horrid old 
man, “ but Jerry never dared to show his face more.” 

“ After my misfortune in the bank, my dear boy—lI have told you 
how it broke and carried all away in the fatal flood (it is my father’s 
symbolical and elegant language I now use), your fortune, my child, was 
lost in it. I purchased my commission, but what was that? I had ex- 
hausted my whole stock; I had no interest, and I remain now but one 
step above an ensign, a poor lieutenant, but still an officer and a 
gentleman! 

“Before I’d tell so many lies as Jerry,” said my coarse old uncle, 
“T’d tan my tongue, and cut it up for a spur strap. He purchase a 
commission! He went and ‘listed, and werry proper too, and who 
should he meet in that werry regiment but the identical Lord Sparrer- 
grass. ‘Gad, if the young fellow did'nt jump for joy when he saw him ; 
he tooked him for his man servant at once, and there was Jerry set up 
agin. He used to cut and curl the young lord’s ’air, and got offa 
great deal of unpleasant dooty. The young lord was a capting, and 
despised everyboddy else in the redgement, even the old kernel. Well, 
they went to Waterloo, your father as a sergeant in Lord Sparrer- 
grass’s troop. This was not in the 46th, you know, but in the Innis- 
killeners. How your father stuck on his hoss at first I don’t know, but 
Jerry did me a good turn then, and I ain’t forgot it. He got me Lord 
Sparrergrass’s custom, and when my lord commanded the redgement I 
got the saddlery of it, which made my fortune. 

“Well, at Waterloo every officer above Sparrergrass went to the bad. 
The leftenant-kernel, the major, and the kernel was shot, or died 
somehow, and Sparrergrass got the redgement. Some of the people’s 
friends—I’m one of them myself; only I dusn’t say so openly, ’cos of 
my bizziness—made a row about the men not being honnered. ‘The 
officers was, but not the men,’ said we. ‘ Why should they not rise 
from the ranks? There was some people’s champions then. There 
was Brougham and Cartwright and Hone, and a lot more, and a pre- 
cious row they kicked up; so that to keep ’em quiet the kernels was 
ordered to give in the names of men who distinguished themselves, so 
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that they should have a commission given them. Sparrergrass cussed 
and swore at this, and said the surviss was agoin’ to the devil. 

“One morning, when Jerry had figged him up so well, that the 
young kernel was charmed with himself, he ses, ses he, ‘Smooth,’ he 
says, ‘how should you like to be a hofticer ?” 

“ Your father’s hart was in his mouth; but he merely said, ‘Just 
as you please, my lord, you know better than I. I don’t want to 
part from you,’ says he, though he hated him like the devil. 

“You're not a bad sort, Smooth,” ses my lord: “just touch this 
whisker a bit; that'll do: well, I'll see about it. All that day your 
father was on tenter hooks. His hangziety was such that his com- 
plexion looked like a bit of pigskin; but Sparrergrass cum’d and said 
he’d done it, and so he had. When next Friday’s Gazette came out, 
Sergeant Smooth’s name was down for a medal for distinguished con- 
duct in the field, and for a commission in the 46th. 

“ Distinguished conduct in the field,” repeated my uncle, rubbing 
his chin; “I’ve heerd say, that on that Waterloo day Sergeant Smooth 
took Sparrergrass, who was wounded in the harm, to the rear, and 
spent a great deal of time amongst the baggage-waggins. 

“ All this time, I have left my respected father tying up his knocker 
with a white kid glove. I am bound to say that I was the occasion of 
that ceremony. A son and heir could not, should not, ought not to be 
born in the house of an officer and a gentleman without being saluted 
in that manner. My father’s position bound him to sacrifice a kid on 
the occasion, and he did so. How he came to be in that position, 
which demanded the kid, the next chapter will tell you. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


“‘ WHEN a man’s bravery is remarkable in one of the crack corps,” 
continued my uncle, “the thing is, not to lift him at once with the 
men who have seen his bravery, but to make him a hofficer in a 
marching redgement; so it was with your father. The fellurs he had 
fought with, and who had ordered him about, are certainly not the men 
to sit down with him as a companion. If they can chuck him into a 
militia corps, well and good; but your father was lucky when he got 
into the 46th. . 

‘“* He was a brave man after all. He went to the tailor, and was 
made a swell of at once, and very well he looked in his undress, I can 
tell you. Sparrergrass missed his valet; and just afore your father 
went to join his redgement, which was in barracks in the midland 
counties, my young lord, to mortify him, asked him to dress his ’air. 

“ Jerry, who was rigged out in full toggery, on grande teneu as he 
called it, nearly swallowed his teeth with indignation, and was a great 
mind to call his lordship out, not that that would ’av bin of any use, for 
Sparrergrass, tho’ as brave as a lion, would’nt fight with a ’air-dresser 
but he might ’a done worse.” 
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‘““* Dress your ‘air, my lord,’ ses Jerry, ‘ certainly; I should be 
ungrateful if I did’nt, although I am an officer and a—’ 

“¢ Gentleman,’ giggled his lordship. ‘Well, it will be a novel hidea. 
It would give a lesson to the subs, ’em.’ 

* So his lordship sets down afore a glass; but Jerry, whose ‘art was 
boiling, turns him away to the winder, under the pretence that he 
couldn’t see. Jerry goes and ’eats the tongs, and precious ’ot he makes 
em, surely. 

“¢ Now, my lord, I’m ready,’ says he, and he begins combing and 
brushing of Sparrergrass’s ’air, with a apron tucked round his undress 
uniform. He unbuckled his sword, and put it down, so that he should 
not be tempted to use it on his lordship. Now you must know that 
the young nobleman was a lazy young beggar, and that nothing pleased 
him so much as having his ‘air done. He used to go to sleep calmly 
under the hopperation. He had’nt closed his heys a moment, when 
your father runs for the ’ot tongs, frizzes them on a bit of paper, and 
claps them to the side of Sparrergrass’s ’air, and ruins his very best 
curls. 

“¢ Ay, wot!’ cries his lordship, ‘rather ’ot, Jerry, hey ?’ 

“** No, my lord,’ ses your father; ‘wait a minnit, I'll just touch this 
whisker ;’ and he takes out the irons, just in time to prevent the ‘air 
from falling. 

“It was the right side of his ‘ed that he’d damaged; and so he 
turns to the left whisker, and puts the comb close to my lord’s cheek, 
to prevent it burning of him. Then he gets the tongs into Sparrer- 
grass’s bushy whiskers, and gives ’em such a twist. 

“* My lord wakes up in a minnit. ‘ Jerry,’ he bawls out, ‘Jerry, 
you hinfernal, hideous , your hiron’s red ot. You'll have my 
whiskers off. 

““¢ T intend to, my lord,’ ses Jerry, as cool as a cucumber, holding 
the whisker tight as a wice. ‘I'll teach you wot it is to degrade a 
hofficer and a gentleman. You aint the latter yourself. If you roar, 
or stir, by Jingo,’ ses he, ‘I'll burn a hole in your cheek, I will, and run 
you thro’ arterwards. There, now’— and as he sed this, a huge piece 
of whisker, enuff to stuff a sofa piller, came off in the tongs—‘ there, my 
lord, you are, and a pretty guy you look; but you're quite equal in 
your looks to your disposition, you puppy, you.’ 

“T shall never forget his lordship’s blank stare ot astonishment,” 
continued my father, in his narration of this event; for, although 
he never owned to being a hairdresser, still he told the tale—it was 
too good to be lost—as a practical joke. ‘ He would not call me out— 
he seemed to have lost his tongue. I flung down the whisker before 
him, took up my sword, twisted off my white apron and flung it in his 
face, and marched away. Sparrergrass was cowed. I’ve often met him 
since then, but he has never once alluded to his punishment, although 
he feels it now.” 

My father sighed as he said this, caressed his own whiskers, and 
sought his usual comfort, in the cold gin-and-water by his side. 

“Your father’s next go in the world was’nt quite as successful. 
They—the 46th fellows—were quartered at Winchester; and who 
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should come down there with her mother but a very pretty little mil- 
liner, who worked opposite your father when he was in business. 
They were then, naturally enough, in love with each other; but your 
father’s improved position made him forget all that—he had given her, 
in black and white, more than half a promise, I can tell you. His 
brother hofficers were not very friendly, and used to roast him at the 
mess-table uncommonly; but being plucky enuff—being also a good 
shot, and calling out one or two—he put an end to that sort of work. 

“ Officers were the rage in those days—they picked up half the for- 
tunes that were to be picked. You could not hear of a match worth 
speaking of, but that it was some gallint capting leading some beau- 
tiful ’airess to the highmenial halter. It is not to be wondered, there- 
fore, that Capting Smooth was determined in making a fortune in that 
way too. 

“ Little Sophy, who was in love with a young fellow who curled 
‘air, and who thought him ’andsome in a white apron with three 
pockets, and with a comb stuck behind his wig, was not the girl to 
desert him ’cos he was dressed in scarlet and sported epillettes. To 
dress a fellor out in an agreeable costume—to give him a repitation for 
honour, valour, and curridge—is’nt the way to make a woman leave 
off a lovin’ of him. 

“She was constantly throwin’ herself in his way; she met him 
where she could, and when she could; and Jerry, who liked the 
repitation of a lady-killer, was nothing loath. She used to look at 
him ten times a day with such a meaning in her pretty heyes, bless 
her. They used to twinkle and say, ‘Jerry, dear, don’t you remember 
the old love, the old vows, and the old kisses;’ but Jerry would’nt 
read ’em aright. 

“ At last she met Jerry at a friend’s house, and, trembling like a 
little dove caught in some one’s rude hand, she actially asked Capting 
Smooth if he would allow her a word in private. Jerry looked wicked 
at the company, and walked into the next parlour. 

“*¢ Capting,’ ses she, when he’d placed a chair for her and sot near 
her, as they do on the stage, ‘Capting, when peeple gives you (she 
spoke very quick and fast)—gives a person a note of hand, a promis- 
sory note, and do not meet it, what can you do to ’em.’ 

“*<Ts it for much,’ asked Jerry. 

“< For a good deal—a great deal, as much as my whole fortune; and 
you know my uncle here has left me two hundred a-year,’ returned she. 

“¢Tt isn’t much, mam,’ returned Jerry, answering his own thoughts. 

““No, but what do they call the process—is not the bill dis- 
honoured ?” 

““¢ That's the word, mam; ‘pon my word you know as much as a law- 
yer. That’s the word.’ 

“< Then,’ ses she, rising, ‘allow me to present this note.’ She stood 
trembling before him with an old love letter of Jerry’s in her hand, 
turning from red to white, from white to red, with her modest eyes 
downcast, and her sweet lips half parted showing her pearly teeth. 
The letter had been read a dozen dozen times, and Jerry knew the 
contents as well as anyone. In it he had vowed that the dearest 
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wish of his ‘art was to marry her; that, upon his soul, he would do so 
if he only were rich enough, if he only had thirty shillings a-week to 
keep them. 

*“*¢ Circumstances,’ gasped Jerry, as pale as a ghost, ‘alter cases. I 
know what I promised then,’ ses he, twiddling his frogs on his undress 
coat; ‘but, my love, what on earth is two hundred a-year and an 
ensign’s pay to an officer and a gentleman? Jf it was two thousand,’ 
cried the stoopid fool, makin’ matters worse, ‘I’d do it, and readily.’ 

‘She stamped her little foot as she said this—‘ Do it,’ she cried, ‘do 
it, you coward—you venal thing ; you to insult me so—you! If you had 
twenty thousand now, since those words have passed your mouth, and 
were to beg me on your bended knees, I would not marry you. 
An officer and a gentlemen, i’faith!’ her pretty lips pouted with the deepest 
scorn—‘ Ensign Jerry Smooth, you may be one, you are not the other ; 
your bill’s dishonoured, and yourself as well.’ 

“She tore the letter into fragments and threw them in his face, and 
marching from the room left the officer and the gentleman alone,” 


(To be continued.) 


THE OLD ETON MONTEM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ SKETCHES OF Cantass.” | 


Monte! How many an Etonian heart beats more quickly at the 
sight of that word. How many half-faded memories still cling to the 
letters of the familiar old accusative case. To the rest of the world I 
suppose it is simply the symbol of an obsolete ceremony, now, happily, 
gathered to the Boy-Bishops, the Christmas wassailers, the fair of St. 
Bartholomew—preceding, perhaps, by a very few years, in that land 
of limbo, the Man in Armour and the Lord’s Mayor’s Show. Peace be 
to its ashes! Let the antiquary sing its dirge, and the foot-note of the 
historian set forth its epitaph. 

So be it. The Etonian must needs acquiesce in the verdict of the 
nineteenth century, which has hooted from the stage our old panto- 
mime, with its tinsel and gew-gaws, its kings of a day, its fifth-form 
field-marshals, and highwaymen in their teens. But let it be conceded 
to us—the actors in the play—to recal the triumphs which we were 
once permitted to achieve, when the pit was not quite so polite, 
and the company in the boxes not so refined, when the spirit which 
pervaded the gallery was not, as yet, the “spirit of the age,” of which 
we hear so much, but that of all ages—the spirit of mirth and jollity 
and thoughtless fun. Now that our comedy has given place to other 
and graver performances, suffer us to recal the time when we were all 
merry, and, if you please, all foolish together ; when we strutted about 
in our red coats, and tumbled over our swords, and reached out to you 
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the salt-bags, never proffered in vain; and you, with your accustomed 
generosity, putting your hand in your pocket-—— 

But perhaps, reader, you are one of those who have never joined in 
the pilgrimage ad montem—who have never taken part, even as a spec- 
tator, in the procession to the sacred hill, before whose eyes the magic 
flag has never been waved by that awful functionary, the marshal of 
the school. In a word, you were never present at the celebration of a 
“Montem.” If so, you will have the less objection to hear the chief 
features of the quaint old scene recalled, seeing that your neglect, or 
your misfortune, can never now be remedied. ‘There will be no more 
excursion trains to whirl you down to the silver-winding Thames on 
the day appointed for the triennial festival. That day will henceforth 
pass by, throughout all the old foundation, with the quiet monotony 
of its predecessors. The Playing-fields will never more resound to 
the trailing of sabres and the clank of spurs; and the grass on the 
top of Salt-hill will wave undisturbed by the footsteps of the merry 
mummers. 

Mummers, do I call them! To us it was no mummery; but, on 
the contrary, a very serious affair, I can assure you. Our preparations 
for the event had been going on, in one shape or other, for nearly six 
months. First of all, the parts had to be arranged. Of these, the 
principal were, as may be supposed, conceded by custom to the head 
boys, or sixth form. From their numbers were chosen the Captain 
(the head boy of all), the Lieutenant, the Ensign, the Sergeant-Major, 
and the Sergeants, not to speak of the Colonel and the Marshal, who, 
by a singular arrangement of our regimental list, ranked below the 
Captain. From the upper forms of the school were likewise chosen 
the Salt-bearers and the Servitors, functionaries whose duty it was to 
penetrate in every direction the dense throng of spectators, and even 
tv scour the neighbourhood in search of “ salt,” or contributions in 
money, which formed the seasoning of the whole entertainment. The 
rest of the school (with the exception of a certain number of lower 
boys, who acted as the servants or retinue of the great officials above- 
mentioned) were pretty equally divided into two classes—the fifth 
form being termed “ Corporals,” and the lower forms “ Polemen,” or 
“Privates.” I suppose that this arrangement of parts had come down 
unaltered from a remote antiquity, and was cotemporary with the 
Boy-bishop, so that to introduce the slightest change into the pro- 
gramme would have been to fly in the face of all that is sacred and 
venerable. Had this not been so, it might have been remarked that, 
if the whole school were intended to represent a regiment, it would 
find itself as much nonplused, when opposed to a temporal foe, as the 
original Boy-Bishop would, no doubt, have been, if confronted with a 
real spiritual foe. For, independently of the Colonel taking his orders 
from the Captain, there were but one Lieutenant and one Ensign to 
carry them to the men; while these latter (the larger part being 
Corporals, attired as full Generals, and the Privates being wholly 
unarmed) might have found an amount of difficulty in forming the 
squares, and going through the usual maneuvres, which it is un- 
pleasant to think of, in connection with such an occasion. 
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The question of parts fairly settled, arose the equally important one 
of costumes, and I leave to judge how agreeably our imaginations were 
tickled, during a whole half-year, by visions of cocked hats and flowing 
plumes, Hessian boots and ostrich feathers, starched ruffs and trunk 
hose. How, when the happy period drew near, and the costumes 
approached their completion, the Latin theme was interrupted, to go 
and see Smith minimus try on his Hungarian uniform, the dress chosen 
by Brown the Colonel for his twelve pages; or how irreverently the 
Greek Testament was hurled into the bureau, to run and cheer Jones 
waving his rapier from the top of the stairs. How the life of our 
unfortunate tutor was rendered miserable by the incessantly accruing 
demands for fresh “ orders”—no article of costume being allowed to be 
procured by any of the boys without a written order from the master. 
How, on the night preceding the great event, we lay, dreaming 
deliciously of silks, satins, and cloths, bright with every hue of the 
rainbow—of deadly combats with swarthy-visaged Saracens, for which 
our dress of a Crusading Knight seemed so admirably to fit us—of 
kneeling to proud beauties in hoops (not those of the present time, 
but of a hundred years ago), to whose society our three-cornered hats 
and flowing perriwigs seemed naturally to introduce us! Mr. Carlyle 
should have seen us before composing his “ Sartor resartus.” To his 
chapters on the effect of costume in modifying the nature of men he 
might have added a supplementary one to show that it entirely 
changes the nature of boys. 

) Well, the morning came at last, and with it the Boy’s-maid (dread 

and respected oflicer of the female sex, chief vice-gerent of our tutor), 
bearing an immense bundle of thin white poles. Nothing but the awe 
in which that more than middle-aged matron was usually held pre- 
vented her from being roughly handled by the throng of lower boys, 
who, risen and dressed, as you may suppose, full two hours before, 
now sprung upon her to take their choice of these harmless weapons. 
The object was to get as thin a one as possible, and that for a 
reason which will presently appear. Then arose, from their various 
rooms, the cry of the fifth form, calling upon their fags to come and 
assist them—one being closely imprisoned in his sash, another having 
made a too rapid descent of the stairs with his sword between his legs, 
a third tortured in the Gehenna of a pair of tight boots. As for 
breakfast, it was, of course, a nominal affair—hot water being at such 
a moment an impossibility, and the rolls having been discharged at the 
heads of the lower boys, employed in the work of assisting their tor- 
mented and querulous masters. Soon after the conclusion of this 
Barmecide repast, we repaired to the great quadrangle, or court- 
yard, to await the formation of the procession. 

The aspect of this part of the college can only be compared to the 
view presented by some of those ingenious prints published in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and which pourtrayed the Great Exhibi- 
tion as it appeared to the prophetic eye of the artist. A party of 
Chinese in intimate conversation with as many Swiss mountaineers are 
seemingly interrupted by a couple of Laplanders, who are being hurried 
on from behind by a mixed throng of Turks, Cossacks, Circassians, 
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and natives of the Agean Isles, On all sides circulate groups attired 
in garments of every form and colour, staring with astonishment, 
apparently at the individuals dressed in the every-day costume of Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and other European nations, who are in such 
small force, comparatively speaking, as to look very much out of their 
element. The seedy Europeans of the prints in question found their 
representatives with us in the knots of parents, guardians, and old 
Etonians, who had come up by the Ages, Highflyers, Red Rovers, and 
other tardy locomotives of that period, who filled every available nook 
of the old Christopher Inn (now, alas! like the Montem, a reminiscence 
of the past)—who sauntered up and down in front of the college wall, 
exciting our envy by their coloured neckcloths and lighted cigars. Ere 
long the buzz of conversation was interrupted by a cry from the road, 
and a general rush took place through the great gateway, to discover 
the origin of the commotion. We were not long left in suspense. A 
cloud of dust that had been rolling swiftly towards us from the regions 
of “ up town,” bursting suddenly in front of the chapel, revealed to us 
the gorgeous forms of a couple of outriders clad in scarlet, who were 
quickly displaced by the more magnificent spectacle of royalty itself— 
Royalty in its carriage—Royalty bowing and smiling and nodding at us 
—and, what was more to the Captain’s purpose, Royalty (metaphori- 
cally speaking, of course) with its hand in its pocket. The annals of 
the college are full of these visits of Majesty to our triennial /éte, from 
the time when a ram was hunted and its brains beaten out with clubs, 
by way of a trifling addition to the recreations of the day, to the more 
orderly and staid arrangement of the ceremonial at its last celebration 
in eighteen hundred and forty-four. 

Our liege lord, or lady, as the case might be, comfortably ensconced 
in a tower, the window of which overlooked the court-yard, the pro- 
ceedings commenced in right earnest. The procession was formed 
and began by marching three times round the great quadrangle. The 
reader of this publication (or, perhaps, to avoid an anachronism, I 
should say the person one day destined to read this publication) would, 
first of all, have caught sight of the marshal waving his baton to the 
ten or twelve Hungarian nobles who served him as a retinue, and who 
followed him rather more joyously than Hungarian nobles have since 
been found to follow certain other field marshals of a more advanced 
age. Next camea band of music. I do not recollect of what elements 
it was composed, but it played, of course, “God save the King or 
Queen,” ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and the airs which corre- 
sponded to polkas and schottisches in those days, and that was suffi- 
cient for our purpose. Immediately after the band came the Captain, 
the principal personage of the day, the conquering hero who was sup- 
posed to be coming. He was dressed in much the same military attire 
as his subaltern the field-marshal, except that a star on his left breast 
denoted his superiority in rank, It was customary on the appearance 
of the Captain for visitors to note admiringly his intellectual features, 
the keen piercing eye, the broad massive forehead, and the other evi- 
dences of that talent which had raised him to be the head boy of the 
first school in the kingdom. Unfortunately, the youth in whom these 
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marks of superiority were observed might chance to be rather a block- 
head. For, in those days, the first place in the school depended not 
upon knowledge of Latin and Greek, but on seniority; and the Captain 
at a Montem owed his place solely to the fact of his being the collegian 
who had been longest inthe fifth and sixth forms. But your eye would 
soon have been diverted to his retinue, a dozen Sir Walter Raleighs of 
tender years, all of them doubtless quite prepared to act up to the 
spirit of their part, and to throw down their rich velvet cloaks from 
Messrs. Davies and Company’s, as a carpet for her Majesty to make use 
of on her passage across the Slough Road. 

Immediately following the Captain and his staff came the rest of the 
sixth form, in their several parts of Sergeant-major, Sergeants, and Colo- 
nel. All were habited as Generals, and each was attended by his page 
or pages, dressed according to the taste of their respective masters. 
Courtiers, of the time of Francis I. and Henri Quatre, cavaliers of the 
age of the Stuarts, German noblemen, Spanish peasants, Greek slaves— 
it looked like a masked ball by daylight, minus the dancing. I do not 
suppose that in these costumes, any more than at Monsieur Jullien’s 
gatherings, historical details were very strictly observed ; and, perhaps, 
here and there a doublet may have been transposed a few centuries, and 
a pointed boot have made a step of a hundred years or so. But the 
brightness of the colours, and the richness of the stuffs pleased the eye, 
which is equivalent to saying that it satisfied our antiquarian taste. 
Then came the fifth form, about two hundred and fifty in number, all 
in red coats, cocked hats, white trousers, and boots, with swords dang- 
ling at their sides. Each of these was preceded by a “ poleman,” or 
lower boy, who seems to me to have been rather unjustly treated, since 
on this day of general travestissement and tomfoolery, he was condemned 
to wear the appearance of a reasonable being, and to stalk about in the 
clothes of the present degenerate age. He wore a blue jacket, with 
brass buttons, bearing the Eton motto, a buff waistcoat, and white 
trousers. If I remember rightly, he was not allowed the miserable 
consolation of a pair of boots, but was compelled to sulk in his shoes, 
just as on ordinary school occasions, when the college authorities raged 
violently against Blucher, Wellington, and Clarence alike. Interspersed 
amid this long and somewhat monotonous part of the procession came 
two or three offshoots of the sixth form, to whom tradition had assigned 
a place apart from the rest of their fellows—the Ensign and the Lieu- 
tenant, with their respective pages, and more bands of musicians. 
Besides these, there were a considerable number of salt-bearers and 
servitors, whose exact place I do not recollect. I rather think that 
they were absent at this time scouring the country (some of them not 
inappropriately dressed as highwaymen) for “salt.” Their reconnais- 
sances were sometimes pushed as far as Virginia Water; and one can 
fancy the surprise of a peaceful foreign observer—such as M. Ledru 
Rollin, for example, pacing under the trees of the Long Walk, and 
meditating his famous work on the “ Decay of England”—who should 
suddenly find himself accosted, with a demand for money, by a young 
gentleman of tender years, habited as Jack Sheppard, with a pair of 
pistols in his belt. What a chapter to add to the slave-market for 
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wives, the drunken orgies of the aristocracy at Apsley and Devonshire 
houses, and the regiments of soldiers expiring, rank and file, under the 
strokes of the cat’-o’-nine tails! 

Well, to return to Montem. Candour compels me to admit that, 
viewed apart from the parental and scholastic affections which 
brightened it up to the eyes of a large portion of the visitors, the show 
was a trifle monotonous. The Anglo-Saxon is not a great hand at 
out-door exhibitions, and must suffer himself to be vanquished on the 
parade-ground, and at the review, by nations whom he can overcome 
on the battle-field, and outsell in the market-place. We did not, to 
tell the truth, make the most of our resources, and adhered a little too 
closely to the traditions handed down to us by our ancestors, The 
procession, as I have described it, moved three times round the 
Quadrangle, and then set out, across the Playing-fields, for Salt-hill. 
The only point worthy of notice was the custom which existed of the 
polemen, at one particular place, holding out their poles at arm’s 
length, and the corporals, their masters, cutting them in two with their 
swords. Happy was the lower boy whose master was contented with 
a single chop ; but it generally happened that the latter, pleased with 
the opportunity of trying their blades, ordered the fragments of wood 
to be picked up, again to be divided, and this subdivision went on till 
only a tiny bit of the original pole remained protruding from the 
fingers of the trembling little wretch who held it. Dreadful was the 
fear of cut fingers—dreadful, sometimes, were the cut fingers which 
ensued from the carrying out of this cheerful tradition. 

Then followed a walk of three miles to Salt-hill, under a burning 
sun; for the weather, no doubt propitiated by the Alcaic odes which 
had been addressed to it, was generally favourable to the out-door 
amusements of the Eton boy. On either side of us, numerous groups, 
and, at some points, a dense array of parents, relatives, pickpockets, 
and visitors come from all parts to see the show. The upper boys, 
proud and erect in their martial attire, perhaps a trifle pinched by 
their sashes and boots, gently pricking, with the tips of their swords, 
the calves of the loitering polemen in front of them—the expectation of a 
good dinner, which should form a contrast to our usual school fare of 
roast joint and swipes, helping to brighten up every face. Bands, of 
course, playing, and colours flying. Clouds of dust. In this way, we 
reached the little tumulus, or mound, called Salt-hill, from the top of 
which a huge flag was waved, with more or less dexterity, by the 
marshal. This may have been accompanied by other trifling cere- 
monies—perhaps by a speech from some one. If a speech were 
delivered, I am afraid that nobody listened to it ; it may have equalled 
the discourses of Edmund Burke—indeed, it produced upon us very 
much their effect, and acted as our “ dinner-bell.” 

We were, by this time, disbanded, and thronging the entrance to 
Mr. Botham’s hotel, where our entertainment was prepared. We did 
not dine together—no apartment in the place was vast enough to 
contain six hundred of us—but in separate rooms, according to the 
respective tutors’ and dames’ houses at which we boarded. Over this 
part of the ceremony a veil—not, indeed, a very heavy one, as though 
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something dreadful were to be concealed behind it, but just a thin veil 
—must, I fear, be suffered to drop. It will be readily surmised that 
a whole regiment of boys could hardly be turned out for a march under 
a broiling sun, clad in velvet doublets, cavalier boots, and military 
accoutrements, and then set down toa free supply of wine and beer, 
without the heads of some of them becoming a little less cool than when 
standing up before the master to construe “Euripides.” The effect of 
this good cheer upon youthful brains received a rather grotesque illustra- 
tion at the montem of ’Forty-one. On that occasion, at the conclusion of 
the entertainment, a party of the fifth form made an irruption into 
Mr. Botham’s extensive gardens. Could a finer field be discovered for 
the employment of their weapons, whose edges had been, so to speak, 
merely whetted by that trumpery affair of severing the poles above re- 
corded? That was precisely the view they took; they accordingly 
began upon the stems of some particularly inviting-looking lilies, next 
proceeded to the assault of certain rose-trees, and finally chopped to 
pieces every flower, shrub, and vegetable which the garden contained. 
I shall never forget the scene, and must beg to recommend it as a sub- 
ject for the painter, especially to one of the pre-Raphaelite school. 
However improbable it may look on canvas, it will be strictly histori- 
cal, and may be explained by a quotation in the Exhibition catalogue, 
from this very paper. Fifty boys in the dress of Generals, waving their 
swords, and advancing to the assault of a superior force of cabbages ! 
How the colours, the red and gold of the uniforms, and the green of 
the cabbages, would come out, let us say in Mr. Hunt’s hands! If I 
remember rightly, a subscription was afterwards levied by the head- 
master on the boys, for the purpose of making good the damage which 
our host had sustained; and certainly this outrage was the cause of the 
banquet being removed at the next Montem (the last that ever took 
place) to the playing-fields, where, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the college and under the eyes of the masters, the affair passed off with 
the dulness and decorum of a Lord Mayor’s feast. 

After what has preceded, I shall be excused for not exactly recol- 
lecting how we got back to Eton. We were there, however, in time 
for evening “absence,” the roll-call of the boys, called over by the 
head-master. By that time, most of us in the fifth form, desperately 
oppressed by our cocked hats and worried by our swords, were glad 
enough to leave them at home, and retaining only our red coats, 
strolled about till nightfall among the crowds which still thronged the 
Playing-fields and the vicinity of the College. Then followed the 
lock-up bell—the summons to our respective houses, to supper and 
to bed. 

Such was the old Montem—positively no more than this—resembling 
somewhat certain stage-plays of which I have heard speak, and of 
which the scene-painter and the upholsterer appear to be the prin- 
cipal authors. Assuredly, the materials at our disposal would have 
admitted of a better distribution of parts, and a more effective display. 
Of course, the affection with which it was regarded, and with which its 
memory is still cherished, arose from the feelings and associations to 
which the show itself served merely as a framework. It was the 
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rallying point for the meeting of the old Etonians, once in every three 
years, at the place to which their eyes are ever fondly turned back— 
from the bench, from the bar, from the treasury-seat, the pulpit, the 
bivouac—as the scene of their happiest days and, after all, of their 
greatest triumphs. In this sense it can never be replaced, and its loss 
will continue to be mourned. 

The Great Western Railway put, I think, the finishing stroke to our 
pantomime. The crowds of swell-mobsmen and disreputable cha- 
racters, with their own tickets-of-leave, who visited us in eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, were something, alarming; and the number of 
purses, watches, and articles of jewellery which returned to London 
that evening without their owners was proportionably great. But for 
along time before that we were shaky, and gave signs of dissolution ; 
it was felt that we had lingered too long on the stage, and were no 
longer in accordance with the spirit of the times. Accordingly, in 
"forty-seven the show was discontinued; and the Captain, Mr. Gully, 
as. the possessor of “a vested interest,” was paid off with a sum 
amounting to nearly a thousand pounds. A few more years, and the 
triennial festival will have passed into the domain of the antiquary, 
and its latest as well as its earliest celebrations will find their place in 
the new editions of Brand. The death of the last witness of an Eton 
Montem will perhaps be one day chronicled in the papers in the same 
terms as the death of the last survivor from the “ Royal George.” 


THE DEAD DOUBLE 
By A. G. Gray, Jon. 


Ir has always been a matter of surprise to me, that so few men of real 
scientific knowledge have ever tried to investigate thoroughly the 
powers of mesmerism. I have heard medical men of high standing 
ignoring the existence of any such power. Even after witnessing all 
the physical and intellectual faculties of one man placed absolutely in 
subjection to the mere will of another—even after witnessing this ex- 
traordinary sight, I have heard them either call the whole affair a mere 
trick, or pooh-pooh the phenomenon as perfectly simple. 

For my own part, I had often seen the art practised by itinerant 
lecturers, and, though I had subjected myself to their operations, I 
had never been thrown into the mesmeric sleep. I discovered, how- 
ever, that I was able to exercise the power myself. I found that I 
could throw into the mesmeric trance certain individuals, and that even 
while awake I could hold them in my power simply by the exercise of 
a determined will and a steady eye. Those whom I can control best 
are persons of nervous or excitable temperament. Of late years I 
have seldom used this power, and for this I have more. reasons than 
one. I have been brought by means of it into several startling adven- 
tures. The tale I am about to tell you is one of these, 
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I am not a superstitious man, and never could bring myself to have 
any belief in ghosts or spirits. But I must say that, after the events I 
am about to relate, my opinions were much changed. Some may pro- 
nounce that the effects which I saw were caused by natural means, 
that I had so identified myself with the individual whom I held in 
control, so entered into his nature, his being, that I was able to see 
with the natural eye that which only existed in his imagination. Such 
may have been the case, but the remembrance of thatgnight can never 
pass from my recollection. It was too real. 

In the autumn of 18—, I was residing in Guernsey with a friend 
who was collecting materials for a work on the geology of the Channel 
Isles. Iwas there more for health than for anything else, but at times 
I took short excursions to places which my friend was not able to visit. 
The notes which I took he made use of, and one of these excursions 
was to the Island of Herm. 

About mid-day, with two boatmen, I set off from St. Peter's in one 
of the pilot-boats. As we approached the island I noticed several 
cottages which appeared to be crumbling to ruins. A small line of 
blue smoke wavered from the chimney of one of them. On asking one 
of the boatmen I was informed that a gentleman had been living 
alone on the islands for some weeks past. I thought nothing more 
about the matter then, but I fancied that the gentleman had picked out 
rather a solitary retirement. 

As our boat grounded her keel upon the beach, my men informed 
me that they would wait if I would not be long, but that, if I intended 
to stay there some time, they would pass over to Sark, where they said 
they had some business. I told them I would be ready about six 
o'clock, and, promising to return at that hour, they re-hoisted their 
sail, and in a few minutes were bounding over the bright blue waves 
towards the rocky cliffs of Sark. 

I commenced my examination of the island, visited the old copper 
mine, scrambled over the granite rocks, plunged into strange caverns, 
and succeeded in obtaining some rare specimens of shells. I had done 
all that was required by my friend, and now began to feel rather 
desolate. Then I thought I would try and find out my solitary 
companion, and in his company attempt to beguile the time till the 
boat should arrive. To tell the truth, I had long before finished 
my box of sandwiches and flask of Curacoa, and I was now both 
hungry and thirsty. The hospitality of the hermit must be intruded upon. 

When I arrived at the cottage, from which I had before seen the 
smoke ascending, I found the door fastened, and no one responded to 
my repeated calls. There was nothing'left for it, it was fated that I 
should remain hungry, so I determined upon another ramble round the 
island till the boat returned. A disagreeable change had now taken 
place in the weather, the clear sky had become overcast with clouds— 
the wind had risen, and the air had turned colder. I could not say that 
I exactly liked the appearance of the “ Great Russell” as 1 watched 
the colour of the water turning dark, and the small white breakers 
springing out in every direction; there was every appearance of a 
storm. I wandered down to a curious cavern called the “Creux 
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Noire,” from which I had a good view of the sea between my island and 
Sark, in order to get the first glimpse of the boat which I now 
anxiously awaited. I had lighted a cigar, and was beginning to feel 
in a more soothed frame of mind, when I heard the voice of a man, 
loud and angry, not far from the place where I was sitting. I passed 
round an angle of the cavern and saw, among the rocks beneath, aman 
who appeared to be in a convulsive fit, as far as I could judge. He 
writhed and struggled as if with an imaginary foe, and then fell head- 
long, tearing wildly with his feet and hands the straggling clumps of 
sea weed which lay about him. 

I quickly sprung down, but when I arrived at his side, he was lying 
motionless, his lips covered with foam, his eyes protruding and his face 
almost black. I unloosed his neckcloth, and raising his head, dashed 
some water in his face. It was some time before he recovered; oh, 
I shall never forget the look of terrified anguish with which he re- 
garded me as his reason returned. This gave way, as he gazed at me, 
to a settled blank melancholy, and he muttered, “He has found 
me at last!—he has found me at last!” The next time his eyes met 
mine I knew that a sympathetic action had been aroused. Never have 
I found a man over whose moral and physical powers I had so much 
control ; I felt that I could draw him as a loadstone draws a delicate 
needle. He seemed paralysed as he looked fixedly at me, and said, in 
a weak voice, “ What do you want with me?” I lifted him gently, and, 
supporting him, led him over the heath to the cottage, where, in answer 
to my questions, he informed me that he lived. 

It was the same cottage that I had noticed before, and my companion 
was the solitary inhabitant of the island. He was about the middle 
height, almost fragile in his form. His face was an extraordinary one. 
His features were not striking, but rather of an ordinary cast, but the 
deadly paleness which overspread them, and the perfect network of 
sensitive wrinkles which covered his face, would have pointed him out 
as remarkable anywhere. His hair, which had evidently been very 
black, was now plentifully dashed with grey, as were his eyebrows, 
which hung shaggily over a pair of glittering black eyes. I did not 
like the appearance of the man, but I felt that I had him in my power, 
and led him with a sort of triumph into his cottage and closed the door. 
He looked very ill, I was really afraid to leave him in the state he was 
in, and as I knew the time was passed when the boatmen had promised 
to return, I told my companion, who was laying on his bed gasping 
painfully, that it was mv intention to stay all night with him, and that 
I was now going out to meet the boat’s arrival, and to make arrange- 
ments for its return in the morning. He sulkily answered that I 
might save myself the trouble, that there was a storm brewing which 
would keep on dry land all but fools or madmen. However, I went 
down to the beach, and looked out for the boat, which had not 
arrived. There was no appearance of it, and every appearance of the 
storm. The sky was one tumbled mass of black clouds, the wind had 
risen higher and was increasing, while the great waves came rolling in, 
larger and whiter, and the gloom of coming night added to the dreari- 
ness of the scene. 
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I returned to the cottage just in time. The rain came down in 
torrents as I reached the door, and as I locked and bolted it the wind 
redoubled its fury, and whistled and howled again. My companion 
was lying, sleeping as I thought, upon his bed, and I sat down by the 
crackling wood fire. After sitting in the gloom some time, I lighted 
a candle which was on the table, and soon succeeded in making myself 
perfectly miserable by thinking of my friend in Guernsey, who, no 
doubt, at that moment was sitting down to a comfortable dinner with a 
bottle of excellent golden sherry before him. 

The room in which I was sitting was pretty comfortably furnished ; 
but the dismal sound of the storm without, and the general loneliness of 
my situation, made me feel very wretched. 

It was a relief when I heard my companion speak to me from the 
bed ; he said, ‘‘ Can I not live alone here, without being persecuted and 
followed? Why did you not let me die down there among the black 
rocks—I have no secret—I only wished to live alone.” I did not 
answer him, but I rose, and approaching, fixed my eyes upon him, and 
bringing an easy chair up to the bedside, I remained in silence for some 
time. I felt convinced that he had a secret, and a powerful wish to 
know it came over me. ‘“ You wish to know the history of my life,” 
he said, with the spell of my gaze still upon him. “TI do,” I replied; 
“ every particular—every incident; you must tell me all,” and he con- 
sented. At first he spoke languidly, but as he proceeded and warmed 
in his narration he spoke earnestly and impressively ; when he had 
drunk the brandy which I afterwards gave him, and mentioned his 
gratified vengeance, there was a gleam of latent madness in his eyes, 
which I shudder to think of. The circumstances attending and follow- 
ing his narration have so impressed me that I can remember every 
word, 

‘“‘T expected that my secret would die with me, but in your presence 
my strongest determinations are subdued; still, although I am about 
to confess to you the fearful secret of my life, I do not do so willingly. 
A power compels me which I cannot comprehend. I owe my life to 
you, probably, weak and feeble as it is, and perhaps its secrets ought 
to be disclosed to you. I have never breathed a word of what I am 
about to relate to any living man, and yet I am longing to divulge all 
to you. Whence comes this longing? Can death be near? It may 
be so. 

“You know my name—Hervet Radleigh—it is written in the book 
you were looking at. You would probably judge that I was fifty years 
of age—I am only thirty; but in the last few years of the thirty I 
have passed through enough for the longest life-time. Do not fix your 
eyes so intently upon mine; it gives me pain; your glance pierces 
into my brain. . . . . It cannot interest you to hear of my birth, 
parentage, or youth. My early friends are all dead, my later com- 
panions care little about me, and I less about them. I have been 
forgotten. 

“After living an extravagant and reckless life, at the age of twenty- 
six, by the influence of some friends of my father’s, I got the appoint- 
ment of viewer or superintendent of a large colliery in the county of 
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Durham. Here I lived an idle life. I had plenty of excellent shoot- 
ing-ground, and a couple of magnificent hunters, and finding that the 
great bulk of the business could be managed without my interference, 
I went as little near my place of business as I could possibly help. 

“I plunged with excitement into the gaieties of the neighbouring 
towns. No party of pleasure ever saw me absent, and yet I cared 
little for it all. I was a favourite with the men, but among ladies I 
was never liked. I was anything but good looking, my bloodless 
complexion and ill-formed features were not made to please. I think 
I can attribute much of the bad that is in me to the rankling of bitter 
thoughts concerning my inferiority to others. I have only loved 
once—I will never love again. When and where I met Emma Lay- 
thorne I cannot remember. I had met her several times before I 
found my heart bending strangely towards her. I can remember the 
delicious tremor that ran through my frame the first time her little 
white hand rested upon my arm, and her large, speaking, gray eyes 
were turned up to me. I found myself talking upon subjects that I 
had never ventured upon before; my ignorance humiliated me, but I 
listened to her voice with a wild pleasure—I forgot everything but 
her. Throughout the whole of that evening I was constantly at her 
side ; I was fascinated by her freshness and simplicity, but more than 
all by her marvellous beauty. Oh! how beautiful she was. That 
night, after bidding her adieu, I felt as if in a new existence; the 
worst part of my nature, which I had fostered too warmly, seemed 
leaving me, and all that was good seemed strengthened. 

“ Emma Laythorne was the only daughter of the rector of Hether- 
ingham, a village about four miles distant from where I lived. The 
rector had been an old cullege friend of my father’s, and I made use 
of the fact to gain an entry into his house as a friend. He was glad 
to see me, and hoped I would often come to his house. But I tire you 
by this prolix statement of my affairs; I have much to say besides, 
and this, the happiest part of all my life, is the saddest to me now. I 
loved Emma Laythorne with a mad, selfish love. Little did any of 
that quiet household reck of the wild, passionate love that lurked 
behind my white face and calm demeanour. But Emma did not love 
me. How soon I discovered that! Every advance that I made 
towards a more affectionate acquaintance was met by a chilling 
reserve on her part. I have felt at times, when my heart glowed with 
love and tenderness towards her, that she has shrunk from me. And 
yet I loved her more madly every day. How long this would have 
continued, and what would have been the result, I cannot say; but I 
was suddenly recalled to my duties at the colliery. 

“ An explosion of gas had taken place in the pit, and several lives 
had been lost. In the inquiry which subsequently took place my name 
was mentioned with censure. A few weeks before I should have care’. 
nothing about the matter—I would, probably, have laughed at the 
censure, and then, after giving some general directions, have forgotten 
the whole affair. But now I felt unhappy, and ashamed that Emma 
Laythorne should know of my disgrace. I therefore resolved to make 
up for my sins of omission by a careful attention to the sufferers from 
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the late accident, both to those who were injured and to the survivors 
of those who had been killed. I entered into this new occupation 
heart and soul; the gentle influence of love seemed to breathe over 
and soften the rugged nature of my disposition, and I was often 
startled at finding my eyes dimmed with warm tears on listening to 

2 earnest thanks of the poor sufferers whom I visited. I was living 
a new life. I cared nothing for the taunts of my old companions, for 
I was happier than I had ever been in my life before. But a reverse 
was soon to come. I remember well that bright spring morning as I 
walked down to my daily pleasure-toil through a dewy, hawthorn 
lane ; I remember well first hearing the tidings that shadowed all the 
rest of my life. I was told that Emma Laythorne was to be married 
to Captain Lennox. I remember it, for the clear sky in an instant 
seemed to turn black. My heart, which had seemed before as light 
as air, turned as heavy as lead. Every good thought and wish seemed 
overcast by this great cloud of evil. 

“ Further inquiries proved that my information was correct; the 
wedding was fixed to take place in a short time. I was completely 
forgotten ; indeed, I knew not if I had ever even been thought of. I 
had met this Lennox; he was a tall, handsome, good-natured man—a 
general favourite with every one, but for some reason I had always 
disliked him. When I thought of him now I cursed him inwardly, 
and shuddered as I opened up in my heart a mine of hatred, which, 
until now, I had never dreamed that I possessed. I hated him with a 
fiendish hatred; but as for her, I loved her more fondly, more madly 
than ever. Howcould she ever have loved me? Well, it is of no use 
wearying you with these retrospects; I must hurry on. Captain 
Lennox married Emma Laythorne, and my wild, passionate love for 
her remained the same, while my hatred for him was a thous:nd times 
stronger. I went to London and Paris, and plunged into the vortex 
of dissipation and folly; no one. dreaming of the deep hatred and 
fearful desire for revenge that were hidden behind the white, smiling 
mask of my face. . .. Look in the cupboard—there, in the corner, you 
will find a bottle of brandy. That is it. Fill up the glass; fill it up, 
I can drink it like water...... For God’s sake do not fix your eyes 
upon me in that way !—I am about to tell you all, even if it brand me 
asamurderer! But he was a murderer too! Emma Laythorne— 
Lennox I mean—died a few months after that marriage—died of a 
broken heart. He cared nothing for her; his love was a bubble, and 
soon vanished into air. All her treasure of love was squandered, and 
her life was sacrificed to him.. When I heard of it—when I knew the 
real truth—then I knew what hatred was; and when I heard him, a 
short time afterwards, with the black shadow of mourning still upon 
him, laughing when her name was mentioned, then my revenge, which 
had been as yet a shadow, took a substantial and deadly form. 

“ T laughed with him, I drank with him, I followed him wherever 
he went. I bowed to every opinion of his, I anticipated every wish, I 
truckled and pandered to every desire, until at length he could not do 
without me. He often came to my house with his friends, and many 
a deep and unrestrained carouse passed over before we separated. 
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“But my scheme was nearly completed; and one day as we were 
returning from hunting, alone, I asked him, as if casually, to come and 
dine at my house. He consented immediately, and we turned in that 
direction. How I fawned to him, how I professed to believe in every 
syllable he uttered. Devil! thought I, now I have you in my power. 
After dinner, we pulled forward the table and drew in our chairs to 
the fire, in order to discuss some old wine, of which I knew he was 
fond. I watched him drink, and he'drank deep; but I was cool and 
cautious, and with all the appearance of drinking much, I ‘scarcely 
drank at all. But I laughed with him, and told tales to equal his, and 
yet I stealthily watched, him beneath my black eyebrows, and bided 
my time. Twice the bottles were replenished, and I saw his eyes glis- 
tening more unevenly, and heard with wild pleasure that his conversa- 
tion was less coherent. Once I heard him mention HER name, but 
with a fearful oath’ I bade him be silent. Immediately afterwards I 
felt that I had proceeded too far, for he started and looked with a 
vague, inquiring look at me. I laughed loudly, and passed it off... . 
I led him on to speak of the neighbouring pit; he never had been 
down a coal mine he said. Jeeringly, I taunted him with being afraid 
to descend one—afraid:lest he should soil his delicate hands—afraid to 
trust He stopped me with a fierce exclamation that no man 
should accuse him of cowardice, and then proceeded to work himself 
into a passion of half-drunken bravado. 

“ I answered coolly, with a sneer, that I intended that very evening 
to descend into the coal workings, and that the best proof of his word 
would be to accompany me. He was silent awhile; and, fearing Jest 
he should suspect foul play, I rose, saying, that as I must descend the 
shaft, it was necessary that I should change my clothes for the regular 
pit dress. He drank off a glass of wine, laughing, and saying that he 
should go as he was, and that it was easily seen who was most afraid 
of soiling his delicate person. 

“T left him, and soon arrayed myself in an ordinary collier’s dress 
of coarse blue flannel and a tight-fitting leather skull cap. I then 
procured a number of small candles and some lucifer matches. 

“On descending to the dining-room, Lennox sprung up to meet me, 
but started back as he saw me, saying, that there was something 
devilish in my appearance. No wonder! a devil possessed me at that 
instant. 

“It was dark when we set out over the moor which stretched 
between my house and the colliery. About a mile distant we could 
see the lights moving about the pit’s mouth, and the glare from the 
burning heap near throbbed with a lurid redness in the sky above. 
But it was not to that pit that I was about to take him; I led him in 
the direction of ‘The Monk’s Pit,’ a working which had been aban- 
doned for many years. 

“Jn order to get to ‘ The Monk’s Pit’ we had to walk a quarter ot 
a mile down a small stream ; and the entrance to the pit was through 
a cave-like hole in one of the banks. Thus far on our path Lennox 
had been in a boisterous state of excitement—at one time laughing 
and talking gaily, and at another singing scraps of songs; and I sang 
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with him and laughed with him; but all the time I kept steadily on 
my course down the banks of the stream. 

“ Lennox had followed me, seemingly quite regardless of where we 
were going; but when I stopped at the entrance to the Monk’s Pit, he 
refused to enter, saying that that was not the pit. I said that this 
entrance led to the same workings as the other; but he obstinately 
refused to enter the pit by any other than the regular way. Again I 
taunted him with cowardice, saying that certainly this path was not 
so clean, and’ perhaps a little more dangerous than , I was 
stopped by a blow on the mouth—no gentle blow. But did I strike 
again? No—no; I only turned into the cave, and, lighting one of the 
candles, fixed it into a piece of moist clay, and handed it to Lennox, 
who took it. I then lighted another candle for myself, snd proceeded 
along the dark passage-way, which wert at a slight decline almost 
horizontally into the hill-side. Lennox followed me, and in a few 
minutes was laughing and talking as carelessly as before. The fumes 
of the wine still hung about his brain; he had forgotten the blow, but 
T had not. 

We passed along about a hundred yards, and then arrived at a large 
bolted door; this I opened, and we then passed along again, turning 
to the left for another hundred or hundred and fifty yards. At the 
end of this a great number of passages or galleries sprung off in many 
directions. 

‘I dashed up one of these, Lennox following; after a short walk 
we came to a low narrow door, strongly bolted. ‘ Now,’ said I, as I 
entered, ‘ take care of your light, for thisis the passage leading to the 
abandoned workings, and a Jarge quantity of water is continually drop- 
ping from the roof. The passage also grows smaller as we proceed. 
‘ Stoop,’ cried I, but I was too late; his head had come in contact with 
the jagged roof, and his head was cut upon. I could see, by the 
flickering light of his candle, that blood was streaming down his face. 
I hurried on more quickly ; he had dropped his hat, but did not stay 
to pick it up. The passage was barely four feet high and two across, 
and he had almost to bend double as he kept staggering on, following 
me in my rapid course. The rusty yellow water came dripping 
through the porous stone above, soaking us through ; it came oozing 
out at the sides, and writhed among fantastic masses of sickly purple 
lichens as it flowed down the hewed-out sides, and flowed slowly 
along under foot, a slimy, half-viscous mass. Our lights flashed 
back strangely reflected from the wet walls and roof, and disclosed 
several uncouth fern fossils, like black snakes and centipedes crawling 
over the grey rock. 

‘* My companion was now wilder than ever; the blow on his 
head seemed to have completed the work which the wine had begun. 
Several times he nearly fell, and I had to turn and support him; he 
dropped his candle in the water, and then had to follow me blindly. 
Again he nearly fell, and in turning, the light from my candle fell upon 
his black and bleeding face; his hair—his curling hair—which now 
hung down lank on either side—his soiled dress and blood-stained 
hands—all this, together with the unmeaning look which he cast upon 
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me trom his glazed eyes, did not call up the faintest echo of pity from 
my heart. No; the gold of gratified hatred has no alloy in it— 
nothing but pleasure filled my breast. 

“We arrived at the end of the passage at last, and passing through 
another small door, we found ourselves in the abandoned workings. 
In this part of the pit the pillars which had supported the roof had 
been broken down, and a vast accumulation of broken masses of stone 
and coal lay in dire confusion over several acres. Since the time when 
the roof fell, and the supports were broken down, scarcely any one 
had ventured among the débris; but of late I had explored it narrowly, 
and had found out paths, and had fixed the whole plan of the place in 
my mind. Without this, and even with a light, it was almost impossible 
to find one’s way; any man left by himself must inevitably starve 
and dic in the horrible darkness. Ha! ha! and I had got him there. 
I had dropped my candle now. How tenderly I led him on at first, 
through what was black night to him, but bright mid-day to me. He 
was now almost delirious in his drunken madness. He shouted in his 
glee, fancying that he was still in my chamber with the red wine 
before him; and I shouted with him, and dragged him on, shrieking 
with laughter, far, far into the innermost recesses of the waste. 

““€ Come, come, Radleigh,’ said he, more calmly, ‘let us have a light. 
This darkness is fearful, and my hands and feet and face are cut and 
bleeding. Where are you, Radleigh? Ho! there, Radleigh! . . . This 
is a good joke, leaving a man in this infernal pit by himself. Show a 
light, somewhere? Ha! ha! this is good—this is capital. I hear you 
laughing there ;—come out! Curse these stones, I have nearly broken 
my arm. . . . . Come, this is getting beyond a joke: I have 
completely lost my way. How on earth did I manage to get to this 
place? Where can Radleigh have gone to; he surely cannot hear 
me. I must shout louder: Ho! Radleigh!’” 

“ But I was not far off. I was listening to every word with tumul- 
tuous joy, and I laughed a deadly heart-laugh as I heard him cursing 
and stumbling over the sharp masses of rock. I dogged him silently 
and stealthily, and heard him pass from his drunkenness to a fearful 
half-consciousness of the danger he was in. 

“He rested at length, and I listened to him as he began to consider 
the position in which he was placed. He was beginning to get quite 
sober now. I heard him once more try to find a passage out; he was 
cursing me as he struggled on in the darkness; not with drunken, 
mad curses, but with sober, deadly, meaning curses. How I laughed 
as I heard him, and how musically his words fell upon my ears ! 

“Tt was all I could do to refrain from a burst of glee, when I heard 
him crash down into what seemed a deep hole, from the sound of fallen 
stones. He gave one long shriek, and then there was an awful silence. 
I waited some time, quarter of an hour perhaps, but it seemed an age 
in my feverish anxiety. At length I cautiously crept forward on my 
hands until I found that J was on the edge of a hole. Not knowing 
the depth, I sought in my pocket for a match, there were six or seven, 
but all wet; one, however, drier than the rest, gave a little faint light, 
and I was able to see a hole about fifteen feet deep, and at the bottom 
I got one glimpse of a crushed and mangled corpse. 
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“‘Give me more brandy, for I am sick and faint at heart. . . . . 
But I was not faint then, revenge had put new life into me, and I 
steadily retraced my steps through the waste back to the slimy 
narrow passage. I bolted all the doors asI passed through them, there 
was nothing like making everything doubly sure. Then I cautiously 
passed out of the Monk’s pit, and with a heart almost light I hurried 
along the side of the stream and passed on towards my own house. 

“Oh, how calmly the beautiful stars beamed down upon me as | 
crossed along the moor-path! How peacefully the broadland lay be- 
neath their gentle beaming !—and yet what fierce tumult had been 
warring in my breast. I was calm now, but it was an unnatural calm. 
Something seemed to have left me—not my better disposition, but my 
better self. I felt alone in this great blank world. 

*T found I had only been two hours absent, and I passed quietly up 
to my dressing-room, and after changing my pit dress, descended to 
the dining-room. On trying to open the door, however, I found that 
it was locked, although I had left it open when I went out; and, 
stranger still, I perceived that it was locked from the inside. Feeling 
annoyed, I passed out at the front door, and looked in at one of the 
windows; the fire was still burning brightly, the table and chairs re- 
mained as we had left them, and the light glanced back from the cut 
crystal and silver and flashed ruby red from the wine, while a warm, 
cheerful glow filled the whole apartment. But there was some one 
sitting in the chair that I had occupied at dinner—he was dressed as a 
pit-man, in blue flannel, and wore a small black skull cap. The chair was 
drawn up close to the fender, and the man, half turned from me, with 
his head supported between his two hands, seemed gazing thoughtfully 
at the fire. I cannotsay how long I watched him, but a strange dread took 
possession of me. I began to fancy that the dress I was looking at was 
the same that I had just been wearing. Was it fancy, or was it indeed 
saturated with water—the same foul nasty water which had soaked 
through mine? <A cold sweat broke out all over me, and I clutched 
at the window-sill. At the movement and noise thus made, the man 
sitting on the chair turned slowly round and looked directly at me. 
Good God! I wonder I did not go mad at that instant—even now my 
reason seems leaving me when I think of that awful moment. I recog- 
nised in the person of the man who looked at me—Myself! For 
Heaven’s sake do not smile in that way, Iam not mad; as sure as we 
must all die, I saw that the man who was sitting before me—apart 
from me—was myself! 

“T must have fainted then. On recovering consciousness, I found 
all dark in the room, the fire had gone out. Ontrying the room door 
I found it open, and could find no trace of any one after I had procured 
alight. I began to reason myself into the belief that I had been de- 
ceived by a disordered imagination. But there was something intensely 
real about the phantom which I had seen. I had heard of wraiths— 
could I have seen my wraith, and was death so near tome? Heaven 
knows I would rather have died a hundred deaths than have seen 
that wraith again. 

“That night I had a dream, and I have had the same dream and 
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none other every time I have slept since then. In that dream I see a 
crushed corpse lying mouldering far in the ‘ waste’ of the Monk’s Pit. 

“The disappearance of Lennox caused great excitement in that part 
of the country. He was sought for in every direction. The deep holes 
in the stream were dredged, and every part of the country was searched, 
but no trace or tidings of him could be obtained. Rumours of foul 
play were not wanting ; it was known that he had ridden out on one 
of my horses, that he had dined with me, sat late, and had never been 
heard of since. But the rumours of suspicion against me were only 





rumours. Was I not his most intimate friend? I declared that he had 
left me alone about twelve o'clock, and there was no proof that any- 
thing else had occurred. Besides, Lennox had contrived to run very 
heavily into debt in the neighbourhood, and this fact, together with 
the fact that he had got involved in some very unfortunate sporting 
speculations, first gave rise to the rumour that he had absconded. I 
need not say that secretly I tried to strengthen the report, and it 
gained ground. I could not, however, help observing that I was 
avoided by many who a short time before had been my friends. This 
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was very irksome to me, for I could not bear to be left alone; I had 
turned exceedingly superstitious of late, and more afraid of being in 
the dark than a child. In the dark I always fancied that the phantom, 
the fearful double of myself, was standing near. Therefore I loved the 
daylight only, and always kept a bright lamp burning in my chamber 
at night, even when asleep. 

“But the melancholy brought on by the loss of my former gaiety 
drove me at last to make up my mind to leave that part of the world. 
I determined to travel, and by change of scene try to throw off the 
moroseness and fear of shadows which hung over me. 

“The night before I left a strange resolve came into my mind—it 
was that I should once more enter the ‘ waste’ of the Monk’s Pit, and 
gloat over the sight of my revenge. At midnight I entered the black 
cave and traversed the narrow passage, and once again found myself 
among the scattered debris of the “waste.” I had brought a dark 
lantern with me, and by its light I proceeded to the place where the 
body lay the last time I was there. As I approached that part which 
I conceived to be the neighbourhood of the place I fancied 1 heard the 
sound of a human voice wailing sorrowfully. I stopped and quickly 
drew down the shade of my lantern. With breathless eagerness I 
listened for a repetition of the sound, but none occurred, although 
I waited for some time. Again I proceeded cautiously for a short 
distance, allowing just enough light to show where I was going. I 
was suddenly brought to a stop by finding myself on the verge of the 
hole. Down at the bottom I could see a mutilated mass huddled 
together, but I scarcely glanced at it, for beside the corpse sat a figure 
which took all my attention. Sitting crouched down at the bottom of 
the hole, with his face bent down, and holding the hideous eyeless 
head of the corpse upon his knees, sobbing and moaning piteously, was the 
phantom!—the Double! Long before he turned his sad, mournful 
face upon me I knew him. My lantern fell from my hands, and shriek- 
ing with terror I rushed from the spot. 

“T have no recollection of how I passed through the numberless in- 
tricate passages. I have a burningly-impressed remembrance of an 
awful darkness—strange sounds rang in my ears—footsteps seemed 
following me, and voices calling from the innermost black depths; but 
above ali, piercingly distinct, I heard the piteous wailing of that double 
self. . . . . . Iwas walking rapidly up the side of the stream, 
I knew not how I had left the ‘waste.’ An atmosphere of horror 
was round me. I started at every tree and shadow in my path. 

“‘T am faint, and an irresistible longing for sleep has possession of 
me. I can tell you little more except that it is two years since these 
events, and during these two years, although I have not seen him, 
I know that he is always near me. When it grows dark he bends 
= me and sobs and weeps bitterly, beth when I sleep and when I 
wake. 

“TI cannot bear that strange glance from your eyes—it produces in 
me an overpowering languor, a wish for sleep. . . . . . Never 
since that midnight visit to the Monk’s Pit have I seen my Double in 
his palpable form—until to day. But to-day, down among the rocks 
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at the Creux Noire, I met him. Oh, that terrible wor—worn face! 
All the pity, tenderness, and sorrow that I have lost seemed to look at 
me out of those mournful eyes, which pierced my heart! He shook 
his head slowly, and stretched out his grimy hand towards me. I threw 
myself upon him—it was no shadow, it was a bodily form. We 
grappled together, and I felt his tightening fingers upon my throat. 
It was a silent deadly conflict—we fell together among the slippery 
tangled sea-weed and shelly sand. We struggled long, but I felt his 
grasp grow stronger and stronger upon my throat. Recollection left 
me, and my first consciousness found me with you attending upon me. 
Now you know the festering secret which is eating away my life. You 
have forced my secret from me by means which I cannot understand. 
What the result will—be —I—cannot tell.” 

His head fell back upon the pillow, and he slept. It seemed a 
death sleep, so sudden was it, and so still he lay. 

“‘ Are you asleep ?” said I. A shudder passed through his frame ; 
he opened his lips, but there was no articulate word. Again I repeated 
my question. 

“You make me sleep, but I am awake to all you say or wish.” He 
uttered these words in a different tone of voice, so hollow and so hoarse, 
that I could hardly believe that it was the same person who spoke. 

I began, however, to perceive that he was thrown into a mesmeric 
sleep; and, in order to test the truth of this idea, 1 asked: 

‘“* Are you able to answer me this question—do you see the double of 
yourself at present ?” 

He opened his eyes, which had a curious dreamy expression, 
entirely different from the wild insane look which they had before. 

‘No, he is not here,” he answered, after looking round the room. 
“‘ Not here—not here,” he murmured, as he lay back and gently closed 
his eyes. 

“Can you tell me if he is on the island at this moment ?’ 

“Ts it your will that I should search ?” said he half rising. 

“‘No—not unless you can tell me, as you lie there on your bed.” 

He lay perfectly still for three or four minutes; I was unwilling to 
disturb him, and lay back in the arm-chair watching his face, over 
which a look of inquiry, almost amounting to curiosity, began to spread 
itself. 

The wind, which had been howling fearfully for some past, shaking 
the door and windows furiously, and roaring in the chimney, now 
lulled, and there was almost silence. I could only hear the sound of 
the waves tumbling in surf upon the beach. 

“‘T see him now,” he spoke, in the same low, hoarse voice; “he is 
wandering down by the shore—he is beating his forehead with his 
hand and weeping. Oh, what piteous cries! What grief!—what 
grief!” 

“Have you power over him? Can you draw him to the house— 
here, where we are?” 

Again he slept. The storm was now raging more wildly than before, 
and the strife of the elements was fiercer than ever. But the noise 
was not so loud as to prevent me hearing the words, — 
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“He is coming—he is coming up the slope to the cottage. ark! 
do you not hear his footstep? He is here—he is at the door! For 
Heaven’s sake waken me—I am in agony!” 

I cannot explain or express the feeling with which I heard these 
earnest, solemn words. Was I watching at the bedside of a maniac, or 
of one who was haunted as he said? I could put an end to my doubt 
and suspense by opening the door, but to do so would have been mad- 
ness on my part, for the wind would soon have demolished the frail 
cottage if | had so acted. My courage began to desert me, I did not 
know what to do; hearing Radleigh, however, again imploring me to 
awaken him, by an effort of will I did so. 

A look of profound horror settled on his features; he sat up in bed. 
“T know not by what spell you hold me, but I implore you not to 
leave me, for He is here! I know it by this icy feeling at my heart. 
Look! look! there, at the window!” 

Merciful powers! There, at the window, pressing his blackened face 
close to the panes, and gazing sorrowfully into the room, was Hervet 
Radleigh ! 

I crushed my hands before my face, and trembled in a paroxysm of 
terror, from which I was startled by a crash and the sound of breaking 
glass. Radleigh, stretching out of bed, had seized some heavy missile, 
and flung it with all his force at the window. Two of the panes were 
broken, and the wind and rain came furiously in, extinguishing 
the candle, and leaving only the faint light of the smouldering fire. 
Radleigh, exhausted, had fallen back upon his pillow, and was 
breathing heavily and with difficulty. 

Trembling as I was, I went up to the window in order to barricade the 
opening, but indistinctly, by the red light of the fire, I saw that dreadful 
face peering into the room, with the black hair blowing wildly across it in 
the storm. I sank down, and lay on the floor in terror. I could hear 
the heavy laboured breathing of Radleigh, as he lay in a deep, troubled 
sleep. Hark! was it the wailing of the wind, or did I indeed hear the 
sobbing anguish of his double self? It was no fancy ; there was a low, 
mournful note, like the note of an Eolian harp, swelling with the wind 
as it came, and fainting as it hurried away. 

The storm without increased: moving myself with desperation, I 
rose, and succeeded in placing a piece of board against the hole in the 
window, and then drew some pieces of furniture against it. 

The fire was crinkling with the last red ashes of the wood when I 
again laid down on the floor, utterly overcome by a feeling of super- 
stitious awe. I had seen the same man at the same time in two dis- 
tinct forms; I felt convinced of it, and convinced also that this second 
self of Hervet Radleigh was wandering out through the bleak night, 
and sorrowing in bitter grief. . . . . Was it a dream, or was I 
still grovelling on the floor of that dark hut? Hush! how silent 
everything became. How dark it was, and the morning was long— 
oh! how long, in breaking. The air of the room became oppressive. 
An entirely new feeling of terror now came over me—my hair felt as if 
electrified, and my nerves at their utmost point of tension. Was it a 
dream, or was there some one in the room besides myself and Hervet 
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Radleigh. I could hear his heavy uneven breathing; but I could also 
hear another sound—it was that of one weeping quietly, and sighing 
as if his heart was breaking. The door had not been opened, and the 
window remained the same. Gracious Heaven! Was the fearful 
phantom in the room ? I was benumbed with fear, and shook as if with 
ague. How intently I listened, scarcely breathing myself, to that double 
breathing ; it beat like a pulse in my brain! till, half waking, I 
dreamed that my own double self was following me over a trackless 
we s&s . I sprung up with a start from the floor. 
Through the window I could see the long red golden line of morning 
lying upon the eastern sea. I could not yet see the interior of the 
room, but I could hear the laboured breath of my companion—but the 
other sound, the supernatural sound, was gone. Save the one breath- 
ing, all was silence. 

As the mist clouds cleared before the sun the light suddenly entered 
the room. I saw Hervet Radleigh with his arms twisted round his head, 
still sunk in feverish slumber—but beside him on the bed was another 
form! I knew it immediately—the coarse flannel dress and the leather 
skull-cap told their tale. There was no need to see that deadly white 
face to tell me that it was the double self of the sleeper. Deadly white 
I said, for it was a corpse that lay on the bed beside Radleigh. I 
touched its forehead; I know well the clammy, cold touch of death. I 
was motionless—I gazed on the two faces, the one living and the other 
dead, and as I looked I saw that the living Radleigh was about 
to awake, and I tottered back, fearful of participating in such a scene. 

As he awoke I saw the two forms approaching one another—gradu- 
ally they melted together and united into one single form, and when he 
sat up in the bed I could see no appearance of the double. But in the 
face of the living man I saw the traces of the corpse that had vanished. 
The face I looked upon seemed an intimate mingling of the two which 
I had been gazing at a minute before—of the living and of the dead. 

I found now, to my surprise, that I had no mesmeric power over my 
patient—the strongest endeavours on my part produced no effect. He 
lay back with his eyes closed, tears hung on the grey lashes, and he 
repeated several times softly, “‘He found me first—but I have found 
him—at—last—at last!” Then the look of the Dead Double spread 
more completely over his features, and I listened to him rambling in 
his talk. He smiled—the first and last smile I ever sav: in his face, 
and spoke indistinctly and rapidly for some time. His thoughts or 
dreams seemed to be pleasant, for the settled look of melancholy and 
moroseness had passed from him, and his features looked placid and 
calm. Perhaps he dreamed of Emma Laythorne. 

I did all I could to rouse him from the lethargy into ‘which he had 
fallen, but it was of no avail; for when the boatmen arrived in the 
morning they found me sitting by the corpse of Hervet Radleigh. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN OF WALTER DE MAPES. 


By Epwarp Draper. 


Mihi est propositum in taberna 
mori, 

Vinum sit appositum morientis 
ori ; 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelo- 
rum chori, 

“Deus sit propitius huic potatori!” 


Poculis accenditur animi lucerna, 

Cor imbutum nectare volat ad 
superna ; 

Mihi sapit dulcius 
taberna 

Quam quod aqua miscuit presulis 
pincerna. 


vinum in 


Suum cuique proprium dat natura 


munus, 

Ego nunquam potui scribere 
jejunus ; 

Me jejunum vincere posset puer 
unus ; 


Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam 
funus. 


Tales versus facio quale vinum 
bibo, 

Non possum scribere, nisi sumpto 
cibo; 

Nihil valet penitis quod jejunus 
scribo, 

Nasonem post calices facile prxibo! 


Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetix 


datur, 

Nisi cum fuerit venter bene 
satur ; 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus 


dominatur, 
I n me Phebus irruit, ac miranda 
fatur |! 





I would in a tavern draw my final 
suspiration— 

Some good fellow to my lips hold 
my last libation, 

While the bright angelic choir 
shall cry with acclamation, 

“Welcome to this joyous soul— 
so earnest in potation!” 


A cheerful cup the feeble light of 
mind’s dull lantern rallies ; 

The heart imbued with nectar soars 
o'er earthly cares and malice ; 
Better with my social taste the 

tavern goblet tallies, 
Than the water-mingled draught 
from stately bishop's chalice. 


Nature gives to each his special 
gift: and to be candid, 

When I’m dry and hungry I, for 
lack of draught, am stranded ; 
Any little boy might then out-do 

me single-handed ; 
Than hungry and a-tl:irst, at once 
I'd rather be a man dead! 


As each cup of wine I drain, so 
my wit increases, 

When in lack of food and drink, 
all my vigour ceases ; 

But when once satiety my eager 
soul releases, 

Talk about your Ovids, Sir, I beat 
‘em all to pieces! 


I, when hungry, I confess, am far 
from an Apollo, 

When my stomach’s empty, then 
my skull is also hollow ; 

But when Bacchus to my brain 
sends the drink I swallow, 

All mankind are startled at the 
miracles that follow ! 


PIII ees 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. III. 
J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. 


Fame, that goddess whom we all serve, whether we wield the pen or 
the maulstick, ur vend pectoral lozenges and resilient stays, is a tire- 
some, flirting coquette. She will and she will not; you toil wearily on, 
making after her; at last, perhaps, you think you have clutched her; 
you grow large, grand, and Gilfillan-ish; you think of writing your 
own life, and calling it that of “a Man;” and then, at some critic 
breath, the bubble breaks, and the airy enchantress vanishes, to return 
no more. To some, however, her conquest is an easy task, or rather 
she requires no conquering; to some she comes with open arms, encir- 
cling their cherished heads with her left, while her right hand conveys to 
her mouth the trumpet through which she breathes their names and ex- 
cellence to the world. It must be pleasant, O striver after glory and 
renown, to find all those stories which you have heard of the struggles, 
disappointments, and long suffering endured by the would-be climbers 
of ambition’s ladder, melt away, like hideous nightmares, and to have 
your early dreams of fame fulfilled while you are yet in the vigour of 
your youth! There are, however, many cases where the dream, after 
some little time, is rudely dispelled, when the watchful dragon “ Criti- 
cism,” hitherto lulled by popular applause, wakes up and tears the 
intruding neophyte to pieces—where the lovely Titania’s eyes, freed from 
the influence of the “love in idleness,” open, and discover that her 
cherished chosen one has an ass’s head; and where the fame-seeker, 
after having been worshipped, is roundly abused, and settles down int 
a totally unknown middle-aged gentleman. 

Jonn Everett MILtats,* who, should he live, will rank among the firs 
artists of the English school, was born in Portland-street, Southampton, 
on July 9, 1829. His childhood was passed in France and the Channel 
Islands. Jersey was, we believe, the spot in which his passion for fine 
art first exhibited itself; ‘“‘and battles, troopers, desperate combats, 
and gorgeous but impossible knights” were the especial theme and 
delight of his pencil. His parents, who appreciated the promising, 
genius of their son, took him to London, and, by Sir Martin Shee’s 
advice, he entered the establishment of Mr. Sass (now kept by 
Mr. Carey, son of the translator of Danté) , a school of art preparatory 
to the Royal Academy, in which the majority of our young artists 
receive their first rudiments. After a few months’ instruction from 
Mr. Sass, Mr. Millais gained admission, at the early age of eleven, to 
the Antique School of the Royal Academy. 

In 1843, when only fourteen years of age, he gained the antique 
medal; and four years afterwards the gold medal for the best oil 
picture, ‘‘ The Benjamites Seizing their Wives.” In the same year he 
contributed to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, ‘‘ Elgiva Branded ;” 
and at Westminster Hall, ‘The Widow's Mite.” At the exhibition of 


* For the materials of the biography I am indebted to Mr. Cassell’s “ Art 
Treasures’ Exhibition.” g. Y. 
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1848, Mr. Millais was not a contributor; and in 1849 commenced that 
attempted revolution in the style of painting known by the name of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. Millais, in conjunction with W. Hol- 
man Hunt and Dante G. Rosetti, like another triumvirate, conspired 
against the whole system, which in French is called the “Renaissance,” 
and in English means the changes introduced by Raphael and his fol- 
lowers. They really believed, or feigned to believe, that in represent- 
ing things as they appear and not as they are, the artist was guilty of 
a dereliction of high art principle, and that the Raphael or “ Renais- 
sance” school had carried the reform which their master introduced to 
such an extent as to render them careless of truth. 

Ruskin, who is the zealous and powerful advocate of the pre- 
Raphaelite school, in his “‘ Modern Painters,” under the article “ Land- 
scape,” remarks “all the Renaissance (i.e. Raphaelite) principles of art 
tended to the setting beauty above truth, and seeking for it always at 
the expense of truth. And the proper punishment of such pursuit— 
the punishment which all the laws of the universe rendered inevitable 
—was that those who thus pursued beauty should wholly lose sight 
of beauty. All the thinkers of the age declared that it did not exist. 
The age seconded their efforts, and banished beauty, so far as human 
effort could succeed in doing so, from the face of the earth and the 
form of man. To powder the hair, to patch the cheek, to hoop the 
body, to buckle the foot, were all part and parcel of the same system 
which reduced streets to brick walls and pictures to brown stains. 
One desert of ugliness was extended before the eyes of mankind, and 
their pursuit of the beautiful, so recklessly continued, received unex- 
pected consummation in high-heeled shoes and periwigs—Gower-street 
and Gaspar Poussin.” 

The school, of which Millais may be said to be the master, was the 
reaction in painting from the state which Ruskin has so graphically 
and humorously described. In his scene from “ Keats’ Isabella,” he 
broke loose, with extraordinary skill and no small amount of artistic 
genius and originality, from the fetters of routine, and repudiated all 
the tyranny of convéntionalism. The public, taken completely by 
surprise, scarcely knew whether to praise or condemn. The boldness, 
however, and decision with which the “ anti-Renaissance,” or pre- 
Raphaelite, disciples asserted the truth of their principle, carried with 
it considerable weight, for the world is always ready to be convinced 
by those who prove that they are in earnest; and though the success 
of the school still trembles in the balance, all admit that the movement 
has effected a beneficial reform among artists, who were becoming 
every year more and more careless in the working up of their pro- 
ductions. In 1850 Mr. Millais produced, in the same style, “ Ferdi- 
nand and Ariel,” “ A Portrait Composition,” and a “ Symbolic Incident 
in connection with the Holy Family.” This last was so completely a 
pre-Raphaelite conception, and so radically at variance with all the 
principles of the ‘“ Renaissance,” that it provoked severe criticism. In 
1852, appeared the “* Huguenot” and “ Ophelia,” and in 1853, “ The 
Proscribed Royalist,” and the “ Order of Release.” In the last-men- 
tioned year he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
his fame was now at its height, 
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Mr. John Everett Millais is in a perilous position; possessing 
undoubted talent of the highest order, good taste, wonderful power 
of conception and execution, and great facility for work, he has been 
forced in the hothouse of public favour and art-criticism, and stands 
full-blown at a time of life, before which scarcely any of his pre- 
decessors in R.A.-ship had put forth more than two or three of 
their earliest blossoms. Year by year has his renown increased ; 
and though there have always been sneerers and cavillers at his 
peculiarities, yet his reputation has grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength. This year the reaction has begun. 
Relying, as it would seem, upon his position, Mr. Millais sent. to the 
Academy a picture, the like of which had never before been seen. 

There are very few of my readers who doubtless have not paused in 
wonde: before this monstrosity, and should they happen to have been 
of the number of the artist’s friends, the remarks made by the 
profanum vulgus standing round (who, by payment of the entrance fee, 
had constituted themselves art-critics) must have jarred upon their 
ears. It will not be necessary for me to enter into any detailed 
description of this picture of “ Sir Isumbras”—its merits and demerits 
have been too widely canvassed ; it will be sufficient to say that, from 
first to last, the public had just cause of complaint. In the first place, 
the picture was not what it represented itself; it was perfectly clear 
that no particular passage in history or fiction was pourtrayed; but 
the artist having painted a fancy sketch, and being desirous of giving it 
some title, called in the assistance of a literary friend, who fabricated 
a legend in a very bad and feeble imitation of Chaucerian verse, so bad 
that the fraud was palpable, and connoisseurs knew at once that the 
verses were as new as the Raffaelles, Venetian glasses, and quasi- 
medieval furniture in a Wardour-street shop. Now was the time for 
the critics; and they have taken due advantage of the opportunity. 
Armed with scalping knives and tomahawks, they have charged down 
upon the unfortunate artist, headed by that old chief, Ruskin-awah, or 
“the Seven Lamps,” who had hitherto upheld young Millais as a “ brave” 
of the first water. Va victis! he was down, and every cur must 
have his bark and snarl at him. The most ludicrous notices have been 
written—Millais is effete, used-up, worn-out, we always told you so: 
your eyes are now open. He has been a fashionable mania that is now 
passed by: he will never be heard of again, &c. &c. More perfect 
nonsense has never been printed. From this ordeal Mr. Millais will 
come out more triumphant than ever, on the reculer pour mieux sauter 
principle. He will see that the position of a favourite with the public is 
no sinecure : that, like the fistic champion of England, he must always be 
prepared to hold his own against all enemies, and that such a thing as 
being taken on trust for laurels already gained is impossible. He will 
devote more time and attention to his art—he will be more elaborate, 
more careful, both in his choice of subject and in his treatment of it. 
Then will the public be louder than ever in their applause: then will 
the critics recant their opinions in the kindest manner, and the first 
word on the Great Ruskin’s Notes on the Academy for 1858 shall be 
“ Peccavi!” 

Epmunp YATEs. 
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“MUSINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


By Frank E. Smeptey. 
>— 
PART L—JULY. 


Burtpixe castles in the air is, with many people, a favourite mode cf 
employing those emissaries of Satan, yclept “ hours of idleness.” 
Closely akin to this aerial pastime is a practice, so common to human 
nature, that we believe it would be impossible to point out any one who 
has not indulged in it, whether man, woman, or child, properly so 
called—by which restriction we mean to except those little amalgama- 
tions of flesh and Flanders lace beloved by the mothers of England, 
whose ways are milky, and whose manners, engaging as they are popu- 
larly considered, appear to us to incline a little too much to the purely 
natural to deserve unqualified approval. The practice to which we 
allude is that of forming vain and unattainable wishes. There is 
scarcely an article of woman’s gear that some lover, tender and true 
(knowing the passion for dress which monopolises the heart of every 
damsel unattached), has not wished to become, in order to enjoy the 
society and affection of his mistress. With this class of wishes we have 
no very deep sympathy, considering them as compliments in disguise, 
and valuing them accordingly. Much rather do we agree with the 
worthy who wished he 
** Was a brewer’s horse, 
One quarter of the year.” 
His object in this Houyhnhmical transformation being to 


“ Turn his head where was his tail, 
And drink up all the beer.” 
And a very legitimate object we consider it; though Messrs. Bass and 
Co. would, we fear, scarcely approve of their horses adopting that 
method of drawing beer. 

There is a tale on record, which bears such intrinsic evidence of 
veracity, that we ourselves have never thought of doubting it. Some- 
where about that remarkable and definite period, ‘‘ once-upon-a-time,” 
a certain beneficent fairy granted an elderly couple in humble life three 
wishes, her probable design being to keep them thereby out of the 
upion workhouse. Her kind intentions were, however, frustrated. 
‘The imagination of the old woman, a true daughter of Eve, depicted a 
black-pudding — she desired it — and clothing her wish in words, 
‘“* Lo! a pudding smoked upon the board!” Her husband, suddenly 
recalled from visions of ermine and strawberry leaves by his wife's folly, 
very naturally wished the pudding was stuck to the end of her nose— 
and ‘ere you could apostrophise Jack Robinson, so it was. The pros- 
pect of gradually sinking into the vale of years with a black-pudding 
immovably adhering to the tip of your nose, is one few women, even 
of the very strongest class of mind, could calmly look forward to. 
Cleopatra might have done it, but for her vanity. Semiramis would 
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have dreaded the diminution of her political influence. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, convinced that the black-pudding lay in the path of duty, 
would certainly have attempted it, and afforded a new and striking 
incident for the Saint’s Tragedy. Mrs. Trollope would have been tor- 
tured by a constant desire to eat it with onions and bottled porter, in 
order to describe the repast minutely in her next novel. The only 
woman who could, and would, have gone through with it, we believe 
to be Miss Martineau, and fur her sake we regret that so signal an 
opportunity of proving herself above all feminine weaknesses is never 
likely to be afforded her. The elderly cottager in question, only too 
painfully conscious of her inability for the situation, appealed to her 
husband's affection; and their united wishes prevailing, the pudding 
detached itself from its strange resting-place, and was devoured with 
much gusto by the worthy couple, who seem to have been superior to 
any little prejudices which “ les antecedens” of the evening repust 
might have presented to more fastidious minds. ‘The ill use made of her 
bounty appears to have disgusted the good fairy, for we do not find her, 
or any of her kindred, affording such facilities for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in the present day. But the wish of all 
others, with which in this lovely season we sympathise most cordially, 
is that of, we believe, Haynes Bailey—yes, beloved reader, absurd as it 
may appear to you, we would fain “ be a butterfly ;” that is, we would 
fain, preserving our own identity, assume the external form and pro- 
portions of a butterfly—develope wings, and discard waistcoats—take 
to down, and dispense with broad-cloth—in a word, exchange our out- 
ward man for an outward insect. Only fancy! how glorious it would 
be in the early dawn of a bright summer morning to rise, not exactly 
with the lark—for that feathered vocalist, who, like Jenny Lind, goes 
up so very high, might consider we were taking a liberty by intruding 
upon his exalted station, and hint his opinion by breakfasting not with, 
but upon us; to spring from our moss-rose bed, wash our antenne in a 
cew-drop (no shaving), dispatch a minute and ethereal globule of 
honey by way of tea and bread-and-butter, and begin the day’s amuse- 
ment. Ah! that “ roving for ever from flower to flower,” very 
pretty pastime, on my word! and the “kissing all buds that are 
pretty and sweet,” pleasant, but no, not wrong in a butterfly—it 
is his proper business—his mission—his “ vocation, Hal”—the aim and 
end of his ephemeral existence. Then, in the heat of the day, wearied 
with the pursuit of Beauty under her thousand flower-shapes, conceive 
reclining in the bell of a water-lily, and, shaded by its fragrant petals, 
gazing up into the pure blue sky, soothed by the murmurs of the rip- 
pling stream. How entirely, at such a moment, should we forget the 
gnawing cares and deeper sorrows of life! and musing dreamily on 
well-loved faces of gentle friends—the young, the true, the loyal- 
hearted, whom absence cannot estrange, nor even Death deprive us 
of, save for a time—think that, although their path on earth may 
indeed be apart from ours we may hope to meet again in that distant 
spirit-land, so aptly symbolised by the calm blue arch above us, which 
would not be perfect Heaven were those loved faces wanting. ‘ Reader, 
what say you? Have butterflies such day-dreamings ?” “ Really, Mr. 
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Author, 1 don’t know; nor, if the truth must be spoken, do I par- 
ticularly care About any such sentimental nonsense. I wish you would 
ask one something more real and practical.”—“ Don’t excite yourself, 
respected sir. Had I known my old friend Paterfamilias would have 
condescended to peruse my lucubrations I would have adopted a 
much more ponderous style. But to oblige you I will ask a thoroughly 
practical question ! 

“* How do you like being very much too hot? Are you a chilly 
mortal, looking blue in a north-east wind, and shrivelling up during a 
frost, like an uninfected particle of strong old congou? Good: you 
must be happy! Are you, on the contrary, a plump, round-faced, 
rosy-cheeked individual—active, good-natured, slightly addicted to 
fussing, and apt to become flushed on all emergencies, like 
well, we will not mention names; but, if such be your tendencies, we 
pity you. Like an unpopular parliament, you must have been on the 
eve of dissolution. Here’s weather for al fresco dissipation—Chiswick 
fétes, botanical gardens, and zoological pic-nics, water parties, archery 
meetings, et hoe genus omne! All our beauties are becoming sunburnt 
as gipsies, despite their taking the veil, as strictly as nuns or sul- 
tanas: and as to the lords of the creation, or at least that portion of 
them who generously display their dark moustaches and delicate com- 
plexions to the public, for nothing, in Bond-street and the parks, there 
is not a puppy amongst them but will be black-and-tan before the end 
of the season. ‘Then, gentlemen’s superior dress suits are so incon- 
veniently warm in these sunny hours. In vain does one endure a 
Chesterfield zephyr; although the talented artist who invented it in 
some happy moment of clairvoyance, has protected it by a double 
patent (whatever that may be), the air it gives, however fashionable, 
fails to cool one’s exhausted frame; and one sighs, or rather pants, for 
some such article as the 

“ Painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won ;” 
decidedly the lightest species of paletot we can remember to have 
heard of. 

Many conveniences and advantages must have attended the style of 
dress adopted by these simple ancestors of ours—a mode of clothing, by 
the way, which, for want of a better name, we may designate the Pict- 
orial. For instance, when the whole costume consisted of a coat, and 
that merely a coat of paint, how many difficulties which now render 
the advice to reform our tailor’s bills so impracticable are at once got 
over? No chance of a misfit: such a coat is sure to fit like your 
skin. If any accident befals the garment, a good brush sets all right 
again in a minute; though a Pictish beau might equally disguise an 
unseemly wrinkle by a little fine-drawing. In such weather as we have 
been afilicted with, a cool suit might be obtained by selecting a very 
light paint, while the fogs and frosts of an ancient Britannic winter 
would be effectually provided against by putting on two or three coats 
of a warmer colour. Mourning, too, could be supplied to families with 
the greatest despatch, and at unusually low prices, when a stick of 
Indian ink would do full justice to the memor of a distant relation, 
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and the most unmitigated woe might be adequately symbolised by a 
cake of lamp-black ! 

Seriously, if the hot weather should continue, we recommend this 
system of Pictorial{clothing to some enterprising young artist, who may 
possess a talent for painting figures; and should he act upon our hint, 
we shall not be surprised to see a totally new colouring given to the 
whole body of the English nation. Jf the hot weather should last— 
ah! that #/—certainly, a magazine writer ought to be gifted with 
second sight, and able to fortel events for at least a month to come. 
Now, suppose, after this tirade against hot weather, the first of July 
should choose to come down upon us with a pouring rain, it will throw 
a damp over these our “fond imaginings,” extinguish every spark of 
wit, and, thoroughly saturating the whole article, which unfortunately 
is not waterproof, put out its fire completely, leaving it without a single 
dry remark about it. We are not of a very desponding temperament, 
however, and will, therefore, hope better things. Every dog has his 
day, and (begging our own pardon for the undignified comparison) we 
trust we may prove a lucky dog on the present occasion, and that our 
“opening day” may be a fine one. So having dreamed our day-dream 
in your service, gentle reader, we will awake once more to the harsh 
realities of life, and, wishing you very heartily farewell, hand over our 
copy to the poor little devil (printer’s), who is wearing out our oilcloth 
with his hoofs, in despair at our prolixity. 


THE SPY SYSTEM AT HOME. 


Or all our national antipathies, perhaps the one ordinarily indulged 
in with the utmost heartiness by Englishmen is exhibited in an intense 
hatred and contempt of spies. Of all who deserve this degrading 
appellation, the most thoroughly and intensely despicable are those 
who pursue their victims into the seclusion of domestic life, and the 
unsuspecting confidence of bed-chamber privacy. The only unpopular 
monarch of modern English history owed the greatest part of the 
odium which he received to his employment of wretched, false, tale- 
bearing emissaries, to report upon the behaviour of his own unhappy 
queen, to his subornation of instruments—as Lord Brougham with 
terrible force describes them—‘‘of hideous aspect, whose prurient 
glance could penetrate through the keyhole of rooms where the rat 
shared with the bug the silence of the deserted place.” 

Now, this national repugnance to prying, secret observers, is far 
from being an unnatural or unobjectionable prejudice. There are 
proper places for the human eye, ear, and nose ; and these places were 
certainly never designed to include the contiguity of key-holes, or of 
gimlet -holes through the doors of private sitting-rooms. These 
reflections might appear somewhat obvious, not to say unnecessary, 
were not a certain portion of the British public in the habit of occa- 
sionally lapsing, by imperceptible degrees, into the practice of vices 
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which, in its normal state, it would regard with abhorrence and disgust. 
It is, indeed, a quality of vice to gain, by slow progression, its greatest 
victories over humanity. And, just at this present time, the employ- 
ment of the spy appears to be coming into vogue. 

We are almost afraid that the origin of his present popularity is to 
be found in a literary error, made by one of our most pleasant, sincere, 
and able writers. It is now only two or three years since a scries of 
articles, detailing the feats of certain officers of the detective police, 
was published in a periodical of deservedly extensive circulation. 
The subject was followed up by the introduction, in a sympathising 
and commendatory manner, of one of the body into the plot of a 
popular serial. Shortly after Inspector Bucket had been delineated in 
‘“* Bleak House,” Mr. Inspector Field, quitting his more legitimate 
sphere of action in the police against thieves and murderers, instituted 
in London a Private Enquiry Office, and one of its results has recently 
formed matter of judicial investigation. 

The subject of that investigation was originally brought before the 
public some months ago, by the trial of one of those actions, the very 
existence of which has become so offensive a scandal to our laws, and 
which, in a short time, will be utterly swept away by amended legisla- 
tion. A husband, separated from his wife, entertained doubts as to her 
fidelity, and secured the services of ex-Inspector Field. From that 
time, every movement of the unhappy lady was watched with 
unflagging scrutiny. ‘The inspector waited by the hour outside her 
residence, and noted her comings in and out, while relays of hired 
female spies kept watch upon her every act through gimblet holes 
commanding views of every accessible portion of her apartment. At 
last a tale was completed, and on this the injured husband brought, 
some time since, his action for damages, and recovered five hundred 
pounds, sufficient to pay for a divorce, and thus relieve him for ever 
from the necessity of further maintaining his wife. 

The verdict was followed accordingly by an application to the 
Ecclesiastical Court. And on this application, made two or three days 
ago, Sir J. Dodson delivered a remarkable judgment. He analyzed, 
from the commencement to the end, the evidence adduced in support, 
and not only succeeded in discrediting it, but clearly and undeniably 
proved every portion of it to be false, except the testimony of Field 
himself, which contradicted in a most material point the evidence of 
the hirelings. The women swore to having seen a Mr. Robinson (the 
defendant in the original action) in the apartment under surveillance, 
and to his having left the house at a quarter past three on a particular 
day. Mr. Field produces his own diary, in which, upon reference being 
made to the identical date, an entry is found as follows: ‘ Watched 
the house from two to four o'clock, but did not see Robinson on 
that day.” “Mr. Field,” said the judge, “has entirely disposed of 
his own witnesses.” 

The divorce was, therefore, refused. But it must be remembered 
that the verdict in the original action yet stands, to the disgrace and 
misery of a lady, whom it would be a violence to common sense to 
imagine to be guilty upon such evidence. The husband has missed 
his aim. 
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But we have not related this case so much for its intrinsic interest 
as for the peculiar phase in our social morality which it so vividly dis- 
plays. It can scarcely be treated as an exceptional case, for there now 
exists in the metropolis an office for the express purpose of organised 
spying. And surely the existence of such office must be a proof of a 
demand for the article. How can any one tell to what extent it may 
be supplied ? The butcher’s man, walking your way on the opposite side 
of the street as you are on the road to your hebdomadal visit to your club, 
may, for all you know, be a disguised emissary of some professional spy, 
engaged by your wife. Her affection may have deviated into some cause- 
less temporary jealousy, which, under ordinary circumstances, a few 
tears and a candid explanation, with or without a new bonnet, would be 
amply sufficient to carry off. Will yonder disguised sneak allay it by 
his report? Not he. When a fellow so far overcomes his manhood 
as to become a spy, how can he be expected to stickle at a simple 
downright falsehood? Nay, more, should he strive to tell the truth, 
he will view your acts through the distorting lens of his own narrow 
mind. In the case before mentioned, the judge thus related some- 
thing of the kind: “ Mr. Field had been down to Cheltenham to watch 
the parties, and he deposed to several matters which he had seen there, 
and which seemed to have given him an unfavourable opinion of Mrs. 
Evans. But really there was no reason whatever for regarding those 
circumstances with suspicion, for there was nothing in them inconsis- 
tent with the hypothesis of perfect innocence.” Truly a noble system 
this, to introduce into our social and domestic relations! And yet every 
man who mixes in ordinary society has heard some story of its practice 
and results. We have heard of two servant girls who, leaving a third 
behind to take care of the house (the master being out of town), came 
out for a walk, and were no sooner outside the door than they were 
accosted by a “ perfect gentleman,” who not only kindly escorted them 
to a dance, but provided them with a supper and wine at its termina- 
tion. ‘The character of the “ perfect gentleman ” was maintained until 
he bid them adieu at the area gate, whence he instantly proceeded to 
the office of the electric telegraph. The next day the master arrived 
unexpectedly, and the two poor girls were called up to receive their 
dismissal, into his study, where at his elbow stood the “ perfect 
gentleman.” 

Let us, in the name of all that is manly and honourable, have none 
of this work in our homes, no marked halfpence left in corners on our 
carpets, no bottle containing wine impregnated with tartar emetic. 
It is better to have confidence, and to let it occasionally go too far in 
small things, than to have no confidence at all. In the police corps of 
detective officers against thieves, knaves, and murderers, perhaps it 
may be necessary to resort to astuteness, stratagem, and disguise ; if 
so, the more secret such matters are kept, the further they are removed 
from the public eye, the more chance will there be of the work being 
done—we cannot say well, for such deeds are ill at the best—but 
successfully, 
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A REWARD FOR A WILL. 
By Tuos. ARCHER. 
(Concluded from p, 368). 


Mr. Srooneaway's mare was pretty well knocked up as we reached my 
lodgings, while the first cold misty grey of the winter’s morning chilled 
the few early risers who were abroad. 

We had driven all round the neighbourhood of Mr. Maxhorn’s 
house, and had finally paid a visit to the billiard rooms, where the man 
in shirt sleeves was just turning out the gas, but could hear nothing of 
the fugitives; so that, after leaving the dog-cart at the nearest stables, 
we all turned into my rooms, to catch an hour’s sleep before breakfast. 
I threw myself upon the sofa, covered with a spare blanket or two, and 
most perseveringly closed my eyes, in the endeavour to entice repose, 
having recourse to the numerous means by which a state of somnolency 
is supposed to be induced; but by the time I had counted three 
hundred and sixty-five sheep, passing one by one through a gate, and 
imagined a stream of smoke passing from my nose till it rested, like a 
spiral cloud, over the metropolis, the hard horsehair lumps in my 
dilapidated sofa were pressing into my back like cannon balls, and 
when I turned upon my face for relief, it was only to be violently 
pricked and tickled by the frayed edges of the worn-out cover ; so that 
I jumped up at last, and went down into the kitchen, where I super- 
intended the preparation of some coffee in a patent “ percolator,” which 
I had recently purchased at vast expense, and which Mrs. Simms 
insisted on using in the ancient manner, by taking out the strainer and 
filling the vase with boiling water. On my return, I could hear Mr, 
Spooneaway moving about in my bed-room; and from a violent rum- 
bling and shaking of all the doors and windows, concluded that that 
gentleman was already performing his customary morning ablutions. 

The breakfast made its appearance in due course; and as we all sat 
down at the table we looked at each other lugubriously enough, and 
finally burst into a chorus of laughter, which lasted for two or three 
minutes, 

“ No laughing matter, though,” said Mr. Spooneaway, breaking an 
egg, and helping himself to two mutton chops. ‘ What do you mean 
to do next? Can I help you in any way ?” 

“T don’t think you can do better than stay here for an hour or two,” 
said I. “ You must be nearly dead beat already.” 

“ What!” ejaculated the junior, putting down his coffee-cup, and 
staring ; “ do you think this is anything to fishing every night for a 
week? I vote that I go all over the ground again this afternoon.” 

It was decided, however, that Mr. Spooneaway should go to Car- 
thusian Friars, to account for Maxhorn’s absence, and that Scorgles and 
I should once more ride over to Clapton, before taking any further 
steps in the business ; so that we shook hands with our new acquaintance 
directly after breakfast, and left him with a cigar-case and a bottle of 
pale ale. 

It was a wretched winter’s morning—and a slow drizzling rain falling 
had gradually melted the snow of the night before into mud, that 
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seemed to find its way but too quickly through our boots; so that we 
had nothing for it but to jump into a cab, where I fell into a fitful and 
uneasy sleep, from which I only recovered by being jerked into 
Scorgles’s arms, whence I was extricated, to find change for the man 
at the turnpike. 

Waiting at Mr. Maxhorn’s, and sitting on the very edge of one of the 
hall chairs, was an elderly lady, who acknowledged our entrance by a 
series of bobbing movements of a very demonstrative character. She 
was dressed in a faded dress of what had once been black silk, but 
which now bore a piebald appearance, from the large brown patches 
interspersed here and there, where the original colour had departed. 
She wore a large straw bonnet too, with enormous black bows, so 
frayed and limp, that she seemed to have made a head-dress of super- 
annvated dusters. Her fingers (which were visible through a pair of 
black woollen gloves) bore a shrivelled appearance, and were so white 
at the tips and red at the knuckles, that her occupation could not long 
remain a secret, even to the most casual observer. 

Mr. Maxhorn was sitting at breakfast when we entered, and I was 
glad to see that he had been making some impression upon a rasher of 
ham and a couple of hot rolls; so that I was quite prepared for his 
usual smile, as he handed a letter to me across the table. The 
document ran as follows :— 

“ Honep Sir,-— As the pore old gentelumun, had said I ware to lett you no—if 
anythin append: I send a noat at wons—as soon as I posbiley can so to do—it 


apened yesterday afternoon at a littel beter then fore a clock : he said as you wold 
come if anythink append. **Your’s honed sur to comand 


“ Pimlico, “ Joun STIBLEY. 
“ P.S.—The person wich bring this—wil sho you ware.” 


I handed the note to Scorgles, who gave a long whistle and looked 
at Mr. Maxhorn. “ Of course you will go directly?” he inquired of 
that gentleman. 

“ Certainly, I intend to start at once in the carriage; will you and 
Charles come with me ?” 

We agreed at once, and the horses were ordered to be put to in a 
quarter of an hour. 

Blanche came into the room presently, with my sister Annie, 

“‘T should like to see where the rascal jumped out of window,” said 
Scorgles ; “it’s round by the coach-house, isn’t it.” 

“ Jll show you the way, Mr. Scorgles,” said Annie, laughing; ‘ we 
can go to it through the conservatory, and she gave me a mischievous 
glance, which told me that Blanche had already made her a confidant. 
Mr. Maxhorn took my hand, gently, and at the same time drew his 
adopted daughter to his side.” 

““T need scarcely tell you, Charley,” said he, “that I know of all 
that took place last night, and that I am sure I should soon have heard 
it from yourself. Still you are aware in what a position the knowledge 
of this fact places me just now.” 

“ Don’t hear a word of what he’s going to say,” said Blanche, inter- 
rupting, and putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “I'll tell you in 
ten words what he proposes to do: to pay me for this unfortunate loss 
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out of his own money; but I'll never have it—I’ll run away, and never 
come back again, if he talks about it any more,” and the poor girl 
stamped her foot upon the hearth-rug. “ Do make him give up this 
wicked idea,” she sobbed; coming and leaning her head upon my 
shoulder. 

“* My dear sir,” said I, “as the natural protector of this young lady 
(which office I hope soon to take upon myself), I cannot allow any- 
thing to be done which will cause her to carry these dreadful threats 
into execution—as for receiving anything on her behalf, I would 
never listen to it: in fact, 1 am half ashamed to say that I am by no 
means sorry for the loss, since it relieves me from a very great 
embarrassment. At all events,” I continued, seriously, “ the will may 
soon be found, and let us, at least, use every exertion for its recovery 
before making any fresh arrangements.’ 

“‘ Oh, how I wish it could be recovered,” said Blanche, crying again; 
** couldn’t I offer a reward, or something. I'd give anything to have it 
back again.” 

“ Oh, said, Mr. Maxhorn,” slowly shaking his head, “there are no 
fairy knights now to take you at your word; and as you won't have 
your dear mother’s name made public, I fear we shall find it a difficult 
matter to get any clue to the thief even.” 

“* What reward do you cffer if I get it for you ?” said I. 

Blanche was sitting beside me; and whether I used any peculiar 
decision of tone, which gave her confidence in my powers, I don’t 
know; but she placed her hand in mine for a moment, and then kiss- 
ing me once upon the forehead, as I had kissed her the night before, 
jumped up, and ran out of the room. 

“* Now, then,” said Mr. Scorgles, coming in, followed by my sister, 
who looked confused, and, as I fancied, with the traces of tears in her 
eyes (perhaps this was the cold air though), “ the carriage is waiting 
outside, and that fine old creature inside.” 

This reminded Mr. Maxhorn, that the “ fine old creature” had been 
sitting in the hall for half an hour ; so he took down a large plate of 
sandwiches and the brandy bottle, by which means the lady must have 
been put to some inconvenience, as she seemed to think it necessary 
that a sort of salute should be given to each member of the company 
every time she put the glass to her lips, which operation occurring 
pretty often, kept her perpetually bobbing up and down, like a bulky 
black cork float in a millstream. 

By what instinctive process she discovered that Mr. Scorgles under- 
stood medicine I never could learn; but certainly, after her being 
pushed into the brougham, she had no sooner recovered her breath, 
which was a matter of some difficulty, than we were entertained with an 
account of all the diseases to which her family had been liable during a 
quarter of a century at least, concluding (at Charing-cross) with a par- 
ticularly interesting narrative of the efficacy of ‘“ Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine,” as exemplified in the experience of a lady “as I did for, 
when she had her third.” 

We stopped at last in a narrow and rather mean street, where every 
third house had a bill in the window; and having found No. 7, 
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to which we were directed, knocked at the door, that summons being 
accompanied by a tap at the kitchen window with our companion’s 
umbrella. 

The door was opened by a fresh, good-humoured looking man, 
dressed in a long fustian jacket and drab gaiters, and who acknowledged 
our appearance by touching an imaginary cap with his forefinger, 
while a healthy-looking woman appeared with a child in her arms, who 
had evidently just been taking her lunch. 

“Good mornin’, sir,” said John Stibley, for this was the writer of the 
note; “I’m glad to see you here, sir; and my missis she’s a’most done 
up with thinkin’ about it: ‘cos you see, sir,” added John Stibley, aside 
to me, “the old gentleman was very good to the children, you know— 
lor it was awful sudden, although, as you may say, we'd been expectin’ 
of it; but you know it’s what we must all come to, aint it, sir?” and 
the worthy fellow winked solemnly at me, as who should say, “it’s at 
that woman behind there that I’m talking, so keep it up in the same 
strain.” 

“T’m sure,” said Mr. Maxhorn, “ that you have always been most 
attentive to Mr. Harder, and that must be some satisfaction to you 
now.” 

“ Well, sir, it is,” replied Mrs. Stibley, wiping her eyes; “ but then 
you see, sir, he was very kind to us. ‘ Don’t you go a scrubbing those 
boards,’ he’d say to me. ‘They don’t want it.’ And then he sent 
a bottle of wine down twice a week when I had this little one; and, 
bless you, sir, the children all know’d him when he knocked at the 
door, so that I can’t help givin’ way, of course!” And the worthy soul 
sobbed outright. 

“ Well, gentlemen, perhaps you'd like to go up,” said her husband, 
leading the way. ‘ Here’s the key; and I believe my wife’s got a 
letter for you that the poor old gentleman give her the day afore he 
died. You can just give it to the gentleman, Mary; and when you 
want us, sir, perhaps you'll ring.” 

Mrs. Stibley opened a drawer after we had entered the chamber 
where the dead man was lying, and gave Mr. Maxhorn a large letter, 
sealed with black wax, and then left us alone. 

It was a sparely but not meanly-furnished apartment, with just 
enough to supply one old man’s wants. A neat thick carpet covered 
the floor, and snow-white blinds were drawn down at the windows, 
while the easy-chair was still drawn up to a large table, on which still 
stood some medicine, and the few glasses and cups last used by the sick 
man, cleanly arranged upon a cloth and tray. On one side of the room, 
between the windows, stood an old-fashioned walnut bureau, from the 
corner drawer of which the woman had just taken the letter. The cur- 
tains of the old four-post bedstead were drawn closely round, and we 
felt a thrill of awe as Scorgles drew them on one side, and thereby 
seemed to be disturbing the resting-place of the dead man. There he 
lay, cold and rigid, but with the lines of a hard face softened, as though 
a pleasant smile had just flickered on his face before he slept. By the 
side of the bed a small table was drawn, and on it lay a Bible, with his 
spectacles inside the cover. After looking at the calm still features 
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again, Scorgles covered the face gently, and drew the curtains as they 
were before. 

Mr. Maxhorn found the letter to have been written just before the 
old man’s death, to tell him that there was a will, of some two years 
before, in favour of his nephew, lying in the bureau, and that the keys 
of both that and his desk hung upon a hook beside the looking-glass. 
He concluded by saying that he wished Mr. and Mrs. Stibley to have a 
hundred pounds of his property for the great kindness with which they 
had long attended him. ‘The letter concluded with but one touching 
sentence :—“ Ask Blanche to think kindly of her mother’s father, who 
loved her.” 

Mr. Maxhorn opened the bureau; and, finally, we all searched the 
drawers throughout—the will was not to be found. 

“ He has played a foolish, desperate game,” said Scorgles, “and he’ll 
lose it of course.” 

That afternoon, having explained my absence to Mr. Koneby, I left 
Scorgles to go home with Mr. Maxhorn, and was closeted for about an 
hour with Mr. Drew, in his office in Blunderbuss-lane. 

“TI think,” said that gentleman, slowly, when I had finished my 
narration, “I think I know a man who could help you; he used to be 
in the detective, now I can’t tell what he does; perhaps amateur 
police-work—perhaps. We'll be just likely to find him at the Old 
Bailey; come along.” 

We were soon slopping through the half-thawed snow, down 
Newgate-street, and across the yard of the court, where policemen 
were lounging about, talking to the witnesses, who were waiting to be 
called before the grand-jury. It was amusing to watch the tenacity 
with which they followed the ushers of the court, the criers, or even 
the porters, to inquire when their case was likely to come on, or to 
hear them declare how they would rather lose the money, or take the 
bad half-crown than prosecute again, if they were to be kept hanging 
about that dreary locality. 

In the hall the crowd was still greater, and women, who had been 
waiting all day, clung to the railings to rest themselves, or sat down in 
turn upon the few seats provided for them, till they looked quite worn 
out (the people I mean, not the seats) with suspense and fatigue. 

“‘Can’t you shove our case on?” inquired a policeman of one of the 
officials—* it’s only a short one—this gentleman don’t mind a glass of 

brandy and water,” he added, indicating his client. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Drew; have you get a glass of ale for me this 
morning ?’’asked another gentleman, with a red pimply face, hair like 
hemp, and wearing a black serge gown: 

“ Are these the officials, and are they allowed to take bribes in this 
way ?” I inquired. 

“* They are officials, certainly,” said Mr. Drew; “but, perhaps, they 
don't call it bribery: a glass of gin or a pint of ale does a good deal 
sometimes though, I can assure you.” 

In the dirty sanded parlour of a public-house opposite, there was a 
large table, almost filling the room, and leaving no passage before the 
fire, where a woman, with very red arms, was frying sausages for the 
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consumption of the hungry attendants upon that glorious charter, 
“Trial by Jury,” who were waiting at the bar. 

There sat at this table, and talking to the woman, a pale thin man, 
of about thirty, smoking a long clay pipe, and occasionally lookin 
into a little memorandum book, which he held in his hand; he di 
not turn as we entered, but simply knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and waited till Mr. Drew stood at the table, when he gave a short 
nod, and touched his hat (which was very much on one side) with the 
forefinger of his right-hand: “ Good morning,” said my companion ; 
“much doing?” ‘ No, sir, no—not much just now; I did a little in 
the linen case, though. Can you give me a job now?” and he grinned, 
as though he didn’t much expect it. 

“ Yes, I think I can,” said Mr. Drew. 

The man only twisted his pipe round and round on the table, threw 
one leg over the other, made a motion of his head towards the 
woman who was standing at the fire, and said, “It’s no use asking you 
to have a sausage, ts it, sir?” Whether she took the hint or not I 
can’t say, but we were soon left alone. ‘ Now, sir, if you please,” said 
our new acquaintance, taking his hat off, and rubbing his hands with 
the handkerchief inside it. 

Mr. Drew told him all that was necessary, and impressed upon him 
that no time was to be lost: “ When shall I hear from you again?” 
inquired I. ‘Not before next week,” he returned; “by that time I 
may have found out something; but, to tell you the truth, I don’t think 
it ‘Il be a very easy job.” 

The sagacious ex-detective was right, for a week had passed and we 
had discovered nothing about Maskew—both Scorgles and I had paid 
frequent visits to the billiard-room, till we feared they might suspect 
our object there. The poor old man was buried, only Mrs. Parker, her 
sister, and her husband attending the funeral. Blanche had gone with 
Mr. Maxhorn to the cemetery, and had afterwards won the golden 
opinions of both John and Mrs. Parker by insisting on minding the 
baby while they went upstairs to take some last instructions of her 
guardian. Whatever had become of the billiard-marker, he had left no 
clue to his retreat, and even Scorgles, who had been to half the gaming 
houses in London in quest of him, was almost disheartened. 

“ T can’t help fancying he has been to the old place, after all,” said 
he, one morning. ‘I asked the other man there when he saw him last, 
and he said about five days ago, but that he was very ill then. ‘ Have 
you seen him,’ he then asked me. ‘I thought he might send to you for 
some physic.’” 

“‘ T don’t know what’s to be done,” said I; “ but I'll tell you what, 
Scorgles I'll just run over to Solwick’s, and ask him whether 
he knows any of the haunts in that neighbourhood. Perhaps he may 
be able to put us on the track, if we can only once find out the sort of 
place this scoundrel’s likely to go to.” 

“ T'll wait here till you come back, then.” 

There was a Whitechapel omnibus passing the end of the street just 
as I reached the Strand, and I jumped up beside the driver, at the 
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same time handing him a cigar, for I was smoking. ‘ Thankee, sir, I 
don’t know as I wont,” said the man; “ for it’s a’most asleep I’ve been 
for the last half-hour. What a thing it is, to be sure, when you’ve got 
a pair of ’orses a pullin’ your arms off.” 

“‘ Do you often feel sleepy on the box, then,” inquired I. 

“No; oh, no, sir; but you see I’ve had no rest all last night ; nor 
my missis either, for the matter o’ that.” 

“ Oh, indeed; illness at home, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, not exactly at home; and yet it is, as you may say, at home. 
There's a party as lodges at our place, upstairs (it aint our house, you 
know), as has had a fall, or something ; leastways, so his wife said to 
my missis. I s’pose she’s his wife, leastways ; and he’s in a reglar 
fever, don’t you see; and, my good gracious, he’s been a ravin’ that 
way all night, that I couldn’t sleep nohow. Such things, too, he says. 
‘ Where’s the key?’ he hollers out once, just afore I got up, ‘ Where’s 
the key ?’ he Says; ‘ let’s have it while they’re a dancing.’” 

“‘ Whitechapel, I think you said you lived in?” said I, all over in a 
cold perspiration. 

“Yes; down there by Greenhouse Yard. Get down here, sir. 
Good day, sir; and thankee.” 

I was off the *bus in a minute, and ran back to the lodgings as fast 
as my legs would carry me. On the steps I saw the ex-detective 
standing, with a rather gloomy expression on his usually impassible 
face. ‘ Come in,” said Scorgles, opening the door for me; “ Maxhorn 
and Miss Pensdale are upstairs; and I've a letter from Maskew.” 

“Good heavens!” I said; “and I have just found out where he 
lives.” 

Blanche and her guardian had called on their way home from the 
West-end; and our course was pretty clear, if we could only induce a 
restitution of the will without taking legal measures. 

We kept our ally, the detective, till late in the afternoon, and then 
started off, once more, to Leicester Square—about an hour before the 
proceedings commenced for play. 

Here was the letter which Scorgles had received, and which had 
evidently been written a day or two before: — 





“ Dear Srir,—I am lying in bed, too ill to get up. May I ask you to come and 
seeme, I got a fall a week ago, walking home. Benson, at the shop, will tell you 
where to find me. “ ALF. MasKEWw.” 


We went up together, in pursuance of the plan we had agreed on. 
‘“* Well, Benson, how are you to night?” said Scorgles. ‘I hear 
Maskew’s very ill; I intend seeing him to-morrow; but I'll tell you 
that you're a fool not to send him that box back again. It’s being 
asked for.” 

‘“* What do you mean ?” said Benson, turning pale. “ You know all 
about it, though, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Of course,” said Scorgles. ‘ I’ve just heard enough to let you 
know that you’re playing a dangerous game. Why don’t you make 
him take it again.” 
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No, no,” said the man; “ I'm to have twenty pounds for that job, 
and Maskew said he'd fetch it himself. I don’t even know what's 
in it.” 

** Well, don’t keep it too long,” retorted my companion; “ I believe 
it’s known now where it is, and there’ll be an inquiry for it before 
twenty-four hours, I'll wager you a sovereign.” 

“Do you really think so, Mr. Scorgles? Well, suppose I was to 
give it to you to take care of; but, of course, you would’nt though, it 
might get you into trouble. What am I to do ?” 

“* Well, let me look at it?” said Scorgles. ‘ Break the box open ; 
and then, if it’s what I expect, I'll keep it for you.” 

Benson went to a little pannel at the side of the fireplace, and pulled 
open a door by a small brass knob. “ Here it is,” he said, placing a 
small deal box on the table. ‘ I'll prise it open,” and he produced a 
long-bladed knife, with which he forced off the lid. 

“* Why,” said Scorgles, taking out the contents, which were tied 
with red tape, and were the very documents we wanted; “ this is a 
fearful scrape, Benson. It’s a stolen will, man; and means trans- 
portation. I shall take possession of these. You know this person, 
perhaps ?” and he beckoned to the detective. 

Benson did know, or, at least, had known him. 

“ Good evening, Benson,” said he, nodding coolly; ‘ bad business, 
this.” 

“‘ Why,” said the marker, catching Scorgles by the arm; “ you 
don’t mean to say ,” and he edged away towards the door. 

“ T mean, tht I'll take this, if you'll let me?” said Scorgles, “ and 
that you shall be kept out of trouble.” 

Benson offered no further opposition, and we jumped into a cab, and 
drove off to Clapton. 

It was a Jong time before Maskew was out of danger; for he had a 
fearful relapse when he heard of the discovery of the document for 
which he had risked so much; at last, however, by the persuasion of the 
woman, who was really his wife all the time, he consented to go 
abroad ; and, recovering his strength soon, by means of the nourishing 
food sent him day by day, wrote a penitent letter to Blanche, and went 
to America, with four hundred pounds. 

I obtained the reward; and a year after, while sitting in my office 
(Mr. Koneby only comes twice a week), received two letters from 
home, one from Scorgles, who had bought a practice at ford, and 
another from my father, who told me that Spooneaway, jun., was 
fishing at Trowelden. 
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SUSAN HOPLEY. 


Ix Coal-Harbour-square there resided a cook— 
A cook, but no plain one, for comely was she ; 
Hex name Susan Hopley, was shortened to ‘“ Sook,” 
Her age was near thirty, her weight twelve stone three. 


Of lovers she’d plenty of every complexion, 
Both bakers and pot-boys laid siege to her heart ; 
But ‘twas on the butcher she’d placed her affection, 
Who drove her on holidays out in his cart. 


This cook having settled the time for her wedding, 

She gave a month’s warning and bought a new gown, 
When her fool-hardy butcher got poking his head in 

A body of Chartists who met in the town. 


This mutton-fed rebel was somewhat ambitious, 
He went to a meeting on Clerkenwell Green ; 
Got making a speech which was highly seditious, 
Was cast into gaol for insulting the Queen. 


He was tried and convicted of what they call treason, 
And then was transported for twenty-one years ; 

His cook, who was almost deprived of her reason, 
Returned to her kitchen all deluged in tears! 


But soon did this fit of bewailing forsake her, 
For nature had made hera kind of compound 

Of the Gracchian mother and Mr. Greenacre— 
A true Spartan spirit within her was found. 


She swore deadly vengeance ’gainst every policeman, 
The loss of her butcher to amply repay ; 

And by dint of hot suppers, and things to entice man, 
She coax’d down and slaughtered four B’s and an A! 


She coax’d down and slaughtered one A and four B's, 

And she cut off their heads, did this cook-maiden fair ; 
Which she pack’d in a box, sent across the high seas, 

To her butcher, mark’d “ Glass: this side upwards with care.” 


The bodies she hid now—her rage being sated— 
Put one in the coal-hole and one in her trunk; 
And the rest, which to bring her to justice was fated, 
"Neath dust in the dust-bin she artfully sunk ! 


Now her mistress one day, while this cook-maid was out, 
Did call in some dustmen to empty this hole ; 

But scarce had they fairly their work set about, 
When they dug up three headless policemen quite whole! 
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They threw down their shovels, nor dug any more, 
But rushed from the house with a terrible din ; 
And the mistress fell down in a fit on the floor, 
When she saw the contents of that awful dust-bin /” 


The cook-maid returned, and was tax’d with the crime, 
She could not deny it, the facts were too plain ; 
They soon found her guilty, and in a short time, 
She was hanged at the prison in Horsemonger-lane ! 


Her “ last dying speech” was affecting to hear, 
Some verses she wrote, too, were published and read ; 
Her portrait in every shop did appear, 
And Madame Tussaud took a cast of her head. 
J. H. 
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By J. HOLLINGsHEAD. 


TuE yellow curtains are closely drawn, but there is still a sickly glare 
about the room. Shadowy forms glide in and out. There is a hum 
of voices, and a distant roar of wheels. The orange lies untouched: 
the fumes of vinegar are in the air: the watch clicks hurriedly beside 
my bed. 


* * * * * * * * 


I find myself one of a large crowd assembled in an open space before 
a town-hall, listening to an orator on a platform. I cannot say much 
for the character of my companions. Thieves and costermongers form 
the majority, and the man who is pouring forth a flood of eloquence is 
one of the same class. It is an election meeting under the principle of 
Universal Suffrage, and the Bohemians are about to return one of 
themselves. Never, perhaps, before was a meeting so unanimous, and 
if society loses in one respect it gains in another, for certainly never 
before did so many pickpockets join in the show of hands. 


I reach a building remarkable for the external beauty of its archi- 
tecture. It is built in a style called the semi-crystal—half glass, 
half ornamental brickwork. ‘The approaches to it are laid out as an 
Italian garden—union of the choicest flowers and the most artistic 
statuary. Here are the great criminals in the world’s history. On 
one side stands a marble representation of the gentle Greenacre in the 
habit as he lived. Near to him is placed the penetrating Sheppard 
and the bold and impulsive Turpin. Right and left, along the several 
avenues, are the minor heroes of the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar.” Scene of 
enchantment, in which crime is made so attractive, what is it that I 
stand before? Iam answered: the great philanthropic Model Prison. 
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It is full to overflowing of those fortunate individuals who have given 
up the struggle of life for perpetual ease in an earthly paradise. 
Thousands have been turned away from the doors, and crime is prac- 
tically annihilated. By instituting a system of rewards instead of 
punishments, the stimulus to crime is apparently increased ; but when 
the power of reward is known to be limited, the motive for exertion is 
diminished in the exact ratio that the hope of gaining the prize is 
decreased. Thus the great social evil, which has withstood for centuries 
all attempts at uprooting, is quietly nipped in the bud by over- 
nourishment. ; : ° ‘ ° 


. . . o . 

I am again in the broad thoroughfares of the world. Hurrying on, 
with head bent forward and knitted brow, is a man earnestly bent 
upon business that seemingly brooks no delay. From the opposite 
direction lounges up to him a time-wasting, prosy bore, who checks 
the progress of the earnest man by the familiar process of button- 
holding. Scarcely has his finger touched the accustomed right hand 
breast button—scarcely has the drawling, rounded sentence issued 
from his parted lips—when, with a shock, like that of a galvanic bat- 
tery, the button explodes—the bore is on his back in the gutter, and 
the man of action pushes on. . ; , ; ‘ , 

What neighbourhood is this, where trade, having out-grown its 
narrow receptacles, overflows upon the footpath? Are we to be edged 
into the gutter by encroaching butchers? Here am I walking along 
an interminable avenue of meat—legs of mutton hanging above my 
head, like the rich clusters of grapes in a Chatsworth greenhouse ; 
sheep hooked up by their legs with their heads downwards, and their 
bloody noses dripping at my feet. As I move along I am supposed to 
be there, not from necessity, but from choice, and 1 am addressed with 
rude familiarity by greasy men with fearful knives and cleavers, and 
asked to buy the carrion that obstructs my path! I emerge at last 
from the unwelcome shade into the broad glare of the July sun. An 
overdriven bull sweeps past me, seeking a place of safety. He 
hesitates—turns and returns, and at last seeks the friendly shelter of 
an assurance office. Mysterious influence! Can it be with the view 
of insuring the short remainder of his wretched existence! Alas! no 
living actuary has calculated upon such an application, and they do 
not entertain such risky lives. ‘There is nothing for thee but to resign 
thyself to the sacrificial axe, and to help to fatten the child whose 
mother thou hast just gored to death ! ‘ ‘ : : 

A crowd of people pass me with short balance-poles in their hands, 
which they poise like rope-dancers. Propriety is in their footsteps, but 
intoxication is in their eyes. Thanks to the invention which they hold 
in their grasp they neither require a cab, nor come under the observa- 


tion of the policeman. ‘Their course is straight as an arrow from the ' 


bow. What is man without the appliances of science? ‘Take but 
these regulating instruments away, and each helpless bacchanal col- 
lapses upon the pavement. —. : ‘ ; ° , 


. ‘ . . . . . . . 


hy 


hy 
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I did not hail an omnibus—no matter; he opens the door. Four 
drunken Greenwich pensioners block up the entrance, their wooden 
legs crossed like hurdle bars. He pushes me in, and slams the door. 
I struggle forward, and the legs snap under me, like pieces of tobacco- 
pipe, but the victims sleep on. I reach the corner unmolested. Next 
to me sits a man with something in his arms, which he nurses like a 
child. Is it a child, done up in a newspaper? No; it is an enormous 
turkey in a putrid state; and ever as its nurse sways to and fro with 
the motion of the vehicle the abomination threatens to scratch my 
face with a protruding claw. Shall my nose be at one and the same 
time offended with a stench, and endangered by a talon? Never; 
but how to release myself? Sleep hangs heavily on the eyelids of all. 
All save one, a sharp old man, with a large stick, near the door. I 
catch his eye. He understands me. One blow, and the conductor's 
arm drops lifeless by his side. I am free once more. 5 ‘ : 


. . . . . ~ e 


T enter the coffee-room of a tavern. Standing before the fireplace, 
with his coat-tail over his arms, is an overdressed young gentleman, 
who looks with cool impertinence at every person in the room. His 
principal occupation is to ring the bell every five minutes, summoning 
a waiter each time upon the most frivolous pretexts. Little does this 
troublesome coxcomb know that, by a mechanical arrangement, the 
coffee-room bell acts in connection with a kitchen boiler, and that 
every time it is pulled it pumps up a gallon of water from a well under 
the premises. I see a sardonic smile upon the face of the sallow waiter, 
who is called and recalled a dozen times in the course of a simple lun- 
cheon. He is amply, although silently, revenged; his elegant tor- 
mentor — lounger in the Mall, and chosen one of Belgravia — has 
unconsciously filled a kitchen boiler! ; ° . : 


What melancholy place is this? I thought to find a railway-oftice, 
and I enter a charnel-house. A sombre union of the booking clerk 
and the undertaker hands me a ticket. I see it all. I am at the 
funeral station of the Negropolis Railway. I take my seat in a jet- 
black carriage. Two sombre porters place a corpse, like a port- 
manteau, in the luggage van, having first labelled it with a black- 
bordered ticket, inscribed, “ Choking Cemetery.” <A sedate driver 
passes to take charge of the engine. Is he sedate? His raiment is 
solemn; but the man is not always indicated by the covering. Another 
sedate-looking man, with a red nose, and crape garnishings, takes his 
place as guard of the funeral train. A muffled bell tolls, and we move 
on, At first, the pace is decorous, as befits the occasion, but gradually 
it increases, until at last we attain a speed of several hundred miles 
an hour. I can hear the bones of the corpse rattling against the sides 
of its prison house. Alarm is useless, and communication with the 
driver impossible. Why am I here at all; the corpse is none of my 
race? I am the victim of circumstances. We come to a turn in the 
line—a fearful jerk sends my head forward against the wall of the 
carriage: a crash follows. The corpse has burst its bonds, and is 
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standing up, blood-stained, amidst the ruins. Powers of mercy, what 
can it mean? Has the end of all things arrived? Do I hear the dread 
angel’s voice booming through the awful trumpet: “ I'll take the Globe 
after the last man !” 





PARISIAN PROBLEMS. 
By Maurice Davigs. 


I propose to write the history of my adventures—or rather, perhaps, I 
ought to say my ms-adventures—in the French metropolis, from the 
first bétise, of which I was guilty, down to the present period. I will 
only premise that, in words which I habitually use, to cut the Gordian 
knot of a linguistic difficulty, “ Je suis Anglais ;” that my crest is a 
bull rampant, field vert (not to say verdant), and that I consider, after 
the exordium of this present article, a certain English historian ought 
to sing very small indeed. 

I purpose, then, one of these days, as I observed above, to recount 
the history of my adventures in Paris. But, before I do so, it will be 
necessary to solve a few problems which, I doubt not, suggest them- 
selves to most insular minds in connection with their first continental 
experiences. It is to an enumeration of such problems I would at 
present ask attention. 

I should very imperfectly execute the task I have proposed to my- 
self—(you will perceive, I trust, that I have caught the sonorous style 
of the historian above-mentioned)—did I not at once plead guilty to 
considerable difficulties connected with the expression of my ideas in 
the language of this country. And I should be much obliged—not to 
say relieved—if any one could inform me why it is that, directly I 
begin to speak French, I feel as though my mouth were full of cotton- 
wool, or I had a swollen face, or a loose tooth, or some other defect in 
the immediate vicinity of my organs of speech. I should wish to be 
informed, under these circumstances, how long it is likely to be before 
I can rate my aboriginal domestic, or reply to the passing imperti- 
nencies of gamins with a dignity and fluency becoming a British islander. 

Nor will it be less my duty, advancing from individual sensations to 
local peculiarities, to confess that very considerable doubts exist in my 
mind as to whether the Inspecteur des Ponts et Chaussés be not a 
mythic rather than a real personage. If that functionary be not a 
Mrs. Harris, may I ask how it is the trottoirs are of that spasmodic 
nature in Paris that you can never make a progress along fifty yards 
of flagged pavement without crossing the road half a dozen times? In 
connection with this subject, it would also much relieve me if I could 
ascertain any use in the broom-handles of Parisian scavengers being of 
such inordinate length ; as I will not in charity suppose that the poking 
out the eyes of passers-by can be considered a reason sufficient to 
justify such a profuse consumption of timber. Or can anybody explain 
why the male individuals of the genus scavenger array themselves, 
ala Robinson Crusoe, in coats of undressed skin, and the ladies indulge 
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in head-dresses so strangely provocative of the demand as to the indi- 
viduality of their chapellier ? 

Corollaries to these problems, with regard to the streets of Paris, are 
the following :— 

What does the man expect to find who goes about carrying a lan- 
tern, like an amateur Diogenes, grubbing in dust-heaps, with a stick 
and a crooked nail at the end? Does he ever find anything? And 
why does the vernacular transform him into an article of domestic 
furniture by terming him a chiffonier ? 

It would comfort an inquiring mind to have a correct etymological 
account of the actual words used by cochers when they shout to 
one to get out of their way at a crossing. Any theory, too, would be 
welcome which at all explains the object they propose to themselves 
ia constantly and insanely cracking their whips, to the detriment of 
the nervous system of pedestrians, 

In a statistical point of view, it would be well to ascertain whence 
results the enormous consumption of water-taps in Paris, which 
enables so many men to go about vending those articles? And, indi- 
vidually, I should like to know what reference the feeble trumpet, 
blown by those itinerant vendors, has to the merchandise in question ? 
Then, again, why does the woman who sells those attenuated biscuits, 
called Plaisir, think fit to announce the fact in the same way as small 
boys in agricultural districts frighten birds, viz., by singing shrilly to 
the accompaniment of a rattle obligato? Does anybody eat Plaisir ? 
And will M. Soyer inform me how many square miles of that frail 
condiment would satisfy the cravings of a healthy English lad ? 

An habitual acquaintance with the shops in the Quartier Anglais 
has served to impress on my mind a deep craving for information on 
the following point:—How is it that the person who justifies the 
“‘ English spoken” at these shops is always ‘gone out?” What is the 
nature of that person’s occupation which requires such constant 
absence from home? Though I would not venture to suggest that the 
said person lacks such necessary appendages, yet should I be very glad 
to have that individual’s “‘ name” and “ local habitation” satisfactorily 
attested. 

In my “ walks abroad”—which I need not say are principally con- 
fined to the orthodox regions of the Champs Elysées and Bois de Bou- 
logne—I am often tempted (without meaning to be particularly face- 
tious) to make the following demand :—Dr. Johnson said a man never 
looked so helpless as when he had a fiddle in his hand which he could 
not play. Now, at the time when he made this assertion, had the 
Doctor ever seen a Frenchman on horseback? Or, to put the case in 
another aspect, how long would one of our noble allies pace Rotten 
Row, @ cheval, without being recommended by a rude little boy to get 
inside and draw down the blinds ? 

The theatres and the churches of Paris present to my mind each 
their special difficulty. 

Why, if I innocently oceupy a loge at a theatre, am I said, in 
derision, to “‘ assister au spectacle?” And what possible amount of 
assistance can I be rendering, beyond paying for my place? 
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What is the latent meaning of presenting the eau bénit at the 
entrance of a church on the extremity of a miniature broom? And, if 
brooms are peculiarly appropriate, why would not new ones do as well 
as the mangy specimens now in vogue? 

As a sanitary study, it would be well worth while to give one’s 
attention to the causes—whether constitutional, atmospheric, or other- 
wise—which produce in Frenchmen such a constant necessity of expec- 
toration. And when the general theory had been well established, it 
would be even yet more absorbing to ascertain why they are so often 
seized with a fit of the malady in the middle of dinner? Then, again, 
I would inquire, is it from any great respect for the property of restau- 
rateurs, or simply on account of the priority of date which fingers 
enjoy over knives and forks, that they so universally prefer the former 
articles for the conveyance of food to their mouths ? 

In the way of arithmetical calculation, I should wish to be informed 
how many times a tolerably well-acquainted Parisian doffs his beaver 
during a promenade from the Rond Point to the Place de la Concorde. 
How long does such an individual’s hat last, on the average? And 
why does an Englishman, in trying to follow his example in the hat 
’ department, on entering a shop, or a restaurant, for instance, look so 
much as though he were picking a pocket, or doing something else he 
ought to be ashamed of ? 

If a sale is to take place by private contract, why is it announced in 
the words “ @ vendre a l'amable?” Do public auctions usually end in 
ashindy? Why do all the hobbledehoys in Paris sport a double eye- 
glass, and the peasant-women of the provinces vie with each other in 
astonishing head-gear? And how is it that the “Lancers” and the 
“ Caledonians”—dances long since consigned to oblivion in England 
by all but boarding-school terpsichores—are just becoming the rage in 
Paris? 

Finally, however—for I should be sorry to have it supposed that I 
only observed difficulties, or contrasts unfavourable to the land wherein 
I am a sojourner—how is it that I have to come to Paris in order to 
find omnibuses which I can enter without becoming an object of 
execration for treading on people’s toes, or bumping down in their laps, 
or being forced into personal conflict with the conductor on the subject 
of fare? Why cannot our metropolis boast anything like my dear little 
doll’s-house of an “‘appartement meuble?” Why should I have to pay 
twice as much in London for two stuffy rooms “ genteelly furnished,” 
and blessed by the continual presence of my landlady, with propor- 
tionate diminution of my tea, as I have here for my cing pieces—salle- 
a-manger, salon, chambre-A-coucher, cabinet, and cuisine, all under 
one door, and inaccessible even to my femme de ménage, until I choose 
to act Cerberus? Why is it Paris alone which can boast fires and fire- 
places which will cook meat without simultaneously roasting the cook, 
or wines which you can drink without necessarily ‘“ thinking of your 
head in the morning ;” or, in a very marked degree, parliamentary 


addresses which at all repay the reading ? 
How is it, again, that my countrymen resident here (usually from 
causes unassigned) so often pass from a state of intense admiration to 
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one of equally excessive contempt for everything French, everything, 
in fact, not English? And if they don’t like France, why don’t they 
go home? 

Such are some of the problems whereof I, as a slightly travelled 
Englander, ask a solution. And it may not be unprofitable to jot down 
these suggestions of an inquiring mind, in order that those denizens of 
Cockney-land, who are even now, it may be, secretly getting up their 
French chez M. Rosenthal, in anticipation of a continental trip in the 
summer—those I mean who, in the well-known language of the Times’ 
advertisement, answer the question, “ Parlez-vous Francais?” cate- 
chetically thus: “‘I can read, write, and translate, but cannot speak 
it”—that such tyros may be prepared for some few at least of the stag- 
gerers which are likely to meet them at their entry on that, to me, 
interesting study, the streets of Paris. 





SONG. 

{In Faust, but not originally written for it. Goethe used himself to sing the 
verses. It is hardly necessary to say that there have been translations before this ; 
but there is only one metrical English version present to my mind ; which version 
chiefly falls off through the determination of the translator to rhyme the first and 
third lines of every stanza. Giving up this little consideration of tunefulness, I 
have endeavoured to keep as close as might be to the original words of the song. 
Perhaps there may be some new interest in anything pertaining to the Faust, 
Mr. Ruskin having just made known the fact that he doesn’t like it.] 

Once there was a King in Thule, 
Faithful even to the grave ; 
And, with dying hand, his mistress 
Him a golden goblet gave. 
Nought he prized above her token: 
Ever as he used to sit 
Feasting, tears upon his eyelids 
Trembled when he drank from it. 
And at last when he was dying 
All his towns he reckoned up ; 
Nothing grudged he his successor— 
Nothing but the golden cup. 
Sat the old king at his banquet, 
Round him knights of high degree, 
In the stately hall ancestral 
In his castle on the sea. 
Up he stood, the brave old toper, 
Took a last draught of life’s glow ; 
Then he cast the hallowed goblet 
To the waves that rolled below. 


There he saw it splash—fill—vanish, 
Sinking deep into the main: 

Sank his poor eyes, sad and weary ; 
Never did he drink again! 


Goprrey Turner. 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 














PATHETIC EPITAPA, 


HE was run over by a penny ‘bus. 





ON THE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH. 


AFFLICTION sore long time he bore, 
And suffered not in vain, 
Till Holloway reduced his pay, 
Which eased him of his pain. J. H. 





Scene: A drawing-room in Great Ormond-street.—Miss Mica Scutst: a literary 
lady. Saran JANE: her maid. 


Sarah J.—If you please, ma’am, ’ere’s Mr. Moody’s cart called from the s’lect 
library, to take away—to take away the—something of creation. 

Miss M.—“ Vestiges of Creation,” certainly. I wish you'd try and improve 
your memory and pronunciation. You'll find it on the side table. Ask him if 
his master possesses “ Owen on the Megatherium.” 

Sarah J.—Yes, ma’am. 

[Maid departs, and returns in a few minutes. 
j Miss M.—Can I have it? 
Sarah J.—Yes, ma’am ; he says he’s got five thousand copies ! 

Miss M.—Ah! one will do. Stay, the work is light and trashy ; let him bring 
me—let him bring me the “ Rhododendrons of Sikhim Himalaya.” 

Sarah J.—Yes, ma’am. 

Miss M.—Be particular ; shall I write it down for you ? 

Sarah J.—Oh, no, ma’am; I can recollect it. 


[Zcit. What will it be when it gets down stairs ?] 
J. H. 




















